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The Story of the States 


The United States is develop- 
ing the quality of nationalism. We 
are coming to think of things in 
terms of our nationality. Business 
men are interested in what the 
nation grows, what the nation 
produces, what the nation con- 
sumes, what the nation exports 
and imports. 

If a calamity befalls one of our 
states or cities, it is a national 
calamity. We have established a 
national point of view and are 
thinking with a national mind. 
Manufacturing is being done on a 
national scale, distribution studied 
on the same scope, and national 
advertising has arrived. 

Under these conditions, there is 
need for the national advertising 
agency, and such an agency may 
be located in Philadelphia or De- 
troit, or New York, or Kansas 
City or Denver, provided that its 
activities are national, its experi- 
ence national and its capacity to 
serve organized on a_ national 
basis. 


This country is geographically 
so vast, its population so great, its 
range of industries so wide, that 
no concern may have a correct 
national point of view unless this 
national view is made up of seg- 
ments of sectional views. In other 
words, a correct’ national view- 
point may only be formed by an 
intimate study of the contributing 
local facts and conditions. 

Our ‘business, which’ has for 
more than a quarter of a century 
been the largest of its character in 
the world, has in the past few 
years undergone a complete re- 
organization. This reorganization 
has not been merely a change of 
men and. methods; it has been 
rather a re-expression to suit mod- 
ern conditions of the first fine 
principles upon which the business 
was established forty-six years 
ago. 

For the past several years our 
representatives have visited on an 
average of thirty-seven states per 
year; we have made an average of 


(Continued on page 45) 
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The Real Standard 


Uncle Sam says that 
yellow back bill of yours 
represents gold. 


With all respect to our 
elongated Uncle, it repre- 
sents something very dif- 
ferent. 


The gold is merely the 
“medium of exchange.” 
The bill actually repre- 
sents farm produce. 


Let the farmers of the 
world stop work for a few 


months and see how much 
of the value of your gold 
remains! 

* * * 


Now here’s the point— 
a good percentage of the 
world’s farmers have 


stopped work. 


Therefore the farmer 
who sticks to his job gets 
more of those bills for his 
produce. 

* * * 

The Standard Farm 
Papers are subscribed for 
by the men who make 
farming a real business. 

They read these papers 
because the editorial mat- 


ter deals directly with | 
their problems. For each 
Standard Farm Paper is 
edited for a special class 


or section. 


The big - growth of 
many a business has re 
sulted from the far 
sighted policy of grasp- 
ing quickly opportunities 
created by changed con- 
ditions. 


STANDARD 
NP y 


TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE FARM PAPERS OF KNOWN 
VALUE 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Progressive Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 

The Michigan Farmer 
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How the American Radiator Com- 
pany Fosters Its Growth 


An Authorized Interview by Member of the Editorial Staff of Printers’ INK with 


Louis Bruch 


Vice-President in Charge of Advertising, American Radiator Co., Chicago; President, 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


HE net earnings of the Amer- 

ican Radiator Company for 
1912 were $1,312,052. In 1913 they 
climbed to $1,696,193, the next 
year they jumped to $2,081,267 and 
last year—admittedly an “off” 
year for building—the balance- 
sheet shows a net profit of $2,- 
289,075, which is equal to 25.39 
per cent on $8,185,600 common 
stock. : 

Behind these figures lies a 
story; a story of long-distance 
sales building; with a moral for 
every advertiser concerned with 
what to-morrow holds in store for 
him. It was told to a representa- 
tive of Printers’ Inx by Louis 
Bruch, the vice-president of the 
company, in charge of advertising. 

“It was sixteen years ago,” be- 
gan Mr. Bruch, “when the Amer- 
ican Radiator Company began to 
consider its future seriously. Like 
most successful corporations, its 
main concern up to then had been 
‘what dividends will we declare 
this year?’ But those at the head 
of the company, President Wool- 
ley and his associates, began to 
realize that this happy-go-lucky, 
trust-to-luck policy was lacking. 
It left a question mark after the 
most vital problem of any busi- 
ness; it was near-sighted, unbusi- 
nesslike, unwise. 

“So it was decided to adopt a 
new policy. Instead of leaving 
the future to take care of itself, 
the policy was inaugurated of re- 
serving the greater part of the 
Profits to foster the company’s 


growth. This, of course, curtailed 
the yield in cash dividends to the 
stockholders, but as President 
Woolley says in a recent statement 
to our stockholders: ‘the accumu- 
lation of tangible assets as the 
result of such conservation has 
offered permanent and generous 
compensation for these voluntary 
sacrifices,’ 


BEGINNING OF SUBSTANTIAL BUSI- 
NESS BUILDING 


“This policy called for adver- 
tising. -In 1902 we started using 
modest space in the magazines, 
feeling that national publicity 
would add prestige and the flavor 
of world-wide renown to our 
products. But it was not until the 
panic of 1907 that the tremendous 
possibilities of advertising as busi- 
ness insurance were brought home 
to us. On the theory that the time 
to advertise is when business is 
dull, we experimented with big 
space and impressive newspaper 
copy that year. We came out of 
the campaign advertising enthusi- 
asts, for our 1908 sales showed a 
heavy increase over the year be- 
fore. From that time on we have 
carried more ‘business insurance’ 
every year—in fact, this year we 
will double the money which we 
invested last year in newspaper 
advertising alone. Nor will we 
shut down in the slightest on our 
magazine, farm-paper, or trade 
advertising.” 

Mr. Bruch’s reference to last 
year’s advertising recalls another 
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interesting policy of his company. 
I refer to increasing advertising 
when the war shut off its export 
market, as already mentioned in 
Printers’ Ink. In face of the 
high interest rates, which adverse- 
ly affected building operations, the 
company found a home “export” 
market and increased the sale of 
its radiators to owners of old 
homes so that the net profits for 
1914 show a gain. In this giant 
campaign the. American Radiator 
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tions, it is of interest to know 
how this space is bought, what fac- 
tors enter into its selection, and 
how the company makes sure that 
it is getting maximum value for 
its money. 

“We buy all our advertising 
space on a commodity basis,” said 
Mr. Bruch in answer to a question, 
“usually using sufficient in each 
paper to get the lowest rate. By 
means of Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lation reports we seek to elimi- 
nate guesswork, and 
pick mediums best. 








“Stop that! It’s now against the law to scatter foul dust {" 


Law stops carpet beating! 


suited for our prod- 
ucts. 

“Of course, no two 
advertising proposi- 
tions are alike. The 


Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, for example, 


would not buy space 
in the same mediums 
that we do. It is 
more interested in 








Cincinnati is the first city to make it a misdemeanor to shake draperies 
and bedding out of windows or to beat rugs and carpets outdoors, 
thereby permitting the foul dirt to fall on passersby or to enter neigh- 
borhood homes. Such practices are now justly regarded as crude and 
dangerous — an evil that need no longer be tolerated with the advent 


of the 
With the ARCO WAND you are rid forever 


of the health risk and rumpus of the insani- 
tary, clumsy broom-duster way—as this 
p> jqmmumaas stationary, built-in machine will do complete, 


quick, dustléss cleaning for a score or more of 


VACUUM CLEANER sears. ARCO WANDS are backed by our 


full guarantee. 


The ARCO WAND avoids use of ae, dusters or rags. No more backaches, beating, lifting, 

reaching, step-lader clim>..g, dust-br boon and a ager to women! 

Just connect the light-weight hose to an iron suction — int ah mworoas -wall—at baseboard — 
and all dirt, insect-eggs, paper-bits, thread, lint, etc., are instantly drawn to 

‘sealed, disinfectant bucket of reba cole setin cellar (or: rear room of 


clothing, etc., from ravage 
the freshness and durability of carpets rugs, hangings, upholstery, ma‘ 
tresses, etc., ¢ machine to soon pay for itself. 


An unfailing Vacuum Cleaner 


| The ARCO WAND is proving @ gre homes, apartments, churches, #1 
stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants Minreries clube thestere qaregeh wees for the pest 
ores under most severe t lew of good bathe rear family health- 
7 vernon them, na compulsory limance, should induce every citizen to at once 
Sioot he ARCOWAND, Let ungive you iat st of dsersin your locality. Seeing is believing 
betitutel Write for Public showrooms in 2 ail large ct 
816-822 


Dopertment AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 8. Michigan Ave. 


Makers of the world famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Ba: 





Mettuae faner, connections 
dad rvight. 











MAGAZINE COPY FOR COMPANY’S NEW VACUUM CLEANER 


Company used over 400 newspa- 
pers, 20 farm journals, 30 maga- 
zines, and 12 trade publications. 
This year’s plans call for adding 
many more papers and increasing 
the space used in most of those on, 
the 1914 list. 

Remembering that the favorite 
size of an American Radiator 
newspaper ad is twelve inches 
across four columns, and that the 
campaign is from 15 to 25 inser- 


selling within the 
cities because of 
street water supply, 
while we desire both 
city and country cir- 
culation because of 
the water in a heating 
system _ remaining 
there year after year. 
But there are certain 
tests which I believe 
any advertiser can 
safely apply in buying 
newspaper space. 
“The first thing is 
deciding where to ad- 
vertise. The time has 
passed when adver- 
tisers close their eyes 
and put their finger 
anywhere on the map 
and say, ‘I'll start 
here.’ Before we spend 


a thousand or two thousand dollars 
in a city we want to know that 
our campaign will be a success. 
Our method in making sure of 
this is first to ask our salesmen, 
of whom we have 250, 
territories they need help. 


in what 


ask them why. They have to tell 
us the nature of competition, the 
sales possibilities, the general con- 
ditions as to building operations, 
freight rates, etc. 


We 


But we dont 
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act on their unsupported opinion. 

‘It is not that we don’t trust 
them, for we do. We trust them 
just as much as we trust our cash- 
ier, but we would consider our- 
selves poor business men if we 
did not provide some check on 
the cashier, and it would be un- 
fair to the cashier if we didn’t. 
We don’t believe that any sales- 
man wants to assume the respon- 
sibility for the success or failure 
of an advertising campaign in 
sections of his territory, so it is 
up to the advertising department 
to check up his judgment. This 
we do in several ways. 

“First we draw on our own 
knowledge of local conditions; we 
marshal such information as we 
have absorbed in reading the ad- 
vertisements of newspapers in ad- 
vertising journals, in visiting the 
town and in talking with other 
advertisers who have experi- 
mented in that territory. Then 
we consult our A. B. C. reports 
from papers in that town. In 
cases where the newspaper pub- 
lisher has been wise enough to 
use the space on the back page 
of his report to give us informa- 
tion about conditions and pros- 
perity in his locality the task of 
checking up the salesman is com- 
paratively easy. But if the news- 
paper publisher has taken that 
space to brag about his own pub- 
lication, possibly repeating infor- 
mation already provided for on 
the inside pages, we will generally 
pass that city up for one where 
authentic data is available. If 
time permits we may write the 
publisher, whom we expect to be 
able to give us facts and figures. 


DATA ASKED OF PUBLISHERS 


“It is a mystery why newspaper 
publishers do not work together 
more than they do in gathering 
market data. Some of them don’t 
seem to realize that the problem 
of selling their market to national 
advertisers is mutual. Instead of 
getting together facts about their 
locality—facts which the adver- 
tiser must know before he will 
think of his paper—they content 
themselves with statements as to 
how much more space some big 
department store used in their pa- 
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per than in any other. Even if 
we were interested, how would we 
know but what there wasn’t some 
string tied to the contract?. I' 
know 9f one case where the presi- 
dent of a big store was a part 
owner of the paper, and yet the 
publisher solicited my business on 
the strength of the space used 
by that store in his paper! 

_. “Before we will consider put- 
ting on a campaign in a certain 
city there are many facts we must 
know. We want to know how 
prosperous the community is. For 
example, we are now considering 
adding papers in cities dependent 
on potteries. Potteries are very 

busy these days—busier than ever 

before—on account of the favor- 

able tariff and war conditions. We 

want to know what the bank clear- 

ings are; if the locality has any 

advantages in the way of better 

soil or crops, mining property or 

other things which make for con- 

tinued prosperity. We want in- 

formation as to the make-up of 

the people so that we may know 

if they are of a type that will 

respond to our advertising; what 

kind of farming is done in the 

surrounding country; all the fig- 

ures and facts available about the 

earning power of the residents; 

what kind of homes they have, 

and other data of a kind which 

will help us to determine in ad- 

vance whether or not it would pay 

us to put on a campaign. 

“If we are not able to get this 
data from a publisher, we natural- 
ly hesitate to consider that terri- 
tory, for there are so many other 
localities where such data is avail- 
able. We do not feel that it is 
good business to take a chance, 
when by looking a bit further we 
can make sure of success in ad- 
vance. Nor are we alone in this 
attitude. Every big advertiser 
buys space in much the same fash- 
ion, and that is why I wonder at 
the short-sightedness of so many 
publishers in not getting together 
and gathering this essential data. 
Having gathered it, they ought 
to put it before advertisers in 
some convenient manner, instead 
of burying it in a pigeon-hole in 
their desk. We frequently add 
territories which are suggested to 
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us—in fact, we are always on the 
alert for information which shows 
us possibilities for economical sell- 
ing in sections which for some 
reason or another we have slight- 
ed in the past. 

“Having decided what cities are 
to be covered, the next problem is 
‘How to cover them?’ Like most 
advertisers, we pay but little heed 
to quantity of circulation in pick- 
ing newspapers; ‘45,000 circula- 
tion’ doesn’t tell us anything at 
all. Circulation boasting usually 
has a negative effect on me. 
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character. I don’t know of any 
better way to explain this than 
by comparing it to examining a 
financial statement. The average 
man looks only at the profits and 
thus draws his conclusion, but 
hand that statement to Carnegie 
or Morgan and he immediately 
visualizes the business it stands for. 
We try to visualize a circulation 
report in the same way. 


TESTING CIRCULATION FOR QUALITY 


“First, we look to see how the 
subscribers are secured. Are they 
given premiums of 
special inducements to 
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is low, skilled labor is ab 
ably plan and contractors to carry 

out work well and cheaply. The (-~ 
man who wants to build for him- -— 
self or for bona-fide tenants can 
buy to lasting advantage, as all 
future rents or loans will neces- 
sarily be based upon the low 
valuations now available—and 
investments so made will yield 
proportionately higher perma- 
nent returns. 


I [MERICAN panates © 


all. Noone in the world offers equal value in heating devices! 


heat. They sil 
all rooms, bays and 

















The heat that costs least 


The right ti right time to build, remodel or repair is now! Building material 
hi have time to most 





ae 
3, {DEAL Redietors are made in any shape to fit your plans or room spaces 


BOILERS Raw material costs less than in 10 years past, 3 

labor is more productive, and with greater output 1t 

(sales in 1914 were the largest in our history), we are able to put the price within reach of 
De you realize that this ideal beating outfit is the ONLY equipment you can put into « building that wil never 
repeatedly repay ite orginal cost through fue! 


IDEAL Bolan ont AMERICAN Rate etnen aay ae eet that costs the least also because they make every pound of fuel yreld 
dently and steadily meet the sudden 





take the paper or do 
they subscribe to the 
paper on its editorial 
merits? 

“Second, do they 
pay for their subscrip- 
tions or is there a 
very high percentage 
of delinquents? {hn 
other words, is_ the 
publisher one of those 
who places no value 
on his own paper? 

“Third, how is the 
paper distributed? Is 
sold largely by 
agents or newsboys, 
who force it on the 
public by sensational 
appeals—or has it a 
high percentage of 
natural carrier circu- 
lation or mail sub- 
scriptions? 

“Fourth, what is the 
cost of a_ subscrip- 
tion? If it is a pa 
per that sells at $2.50 











per year or $4.50 per 
year it follows that it 
has an appeal to the 








NOTHING MATERIAL OMITTED FROM THE COPY 


know of too many papers that 
have forced circulation to a point 
where all advertising responsive- 
ness was forced out of it. I 
would rather use a paper with 
ten thousand home readers than a 
twenty-thousand general circula- 
tion. 

“So, in comparing the A. B. C. 
reports of the different papers in 
a town I always try to form a 
mental picture of each paper’s 





better classes, and 
oftentimes such circu- 
lation is invaluable. 

“Fifth, what percentage of ‘re 
turns are permitted? Is it sent 
out in bulk to newsstands, trusting 
to luck that all the copies will be 
sold, or is it the policy of the 
publisher to hold his newsstand 
sales down within a few copies 
of a predetermined demand? 

“Sixth, what percentage of 
circulation is in the city and what 
part of it is in the country? This 
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is important in our line, as radia- 
tors sell especially well in the 
gountry and suburbs where the 
weather exposure is great and 
comfort most appreciated. 

“But to my mind the most im- 
portant thing in visualizing a pub- 
lication and its methods is to 
know how it is regarded in the 
community. Most advertisers de- 
pend upon their salesmen for this 
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a friend of his. An advertiser 
can’t let sentiment interfere with 
his getting -full value for his 
money, and the advertising man- 
ager must see to it that he buys 
space in the paper which will pro- 
duce the maximum results. 

“So, if other things are equal, 
you can pretty nearly bet that the 
paper in town which has shown a 
consistent, steady growth over a 
period of time will be 
an AA-1 producer, It 





will be the home pa- > 
per, a paper that men 


When you build your home 


you will have many things to think of, things of which you have hereto- 
fore thought vaguely, but of which you must now think definitely and 


read and take home 
because they believe 


ing trades for advice in selection 
and arrangement. The mason, 
the carpenter, the heating con- 
tractor, etc: will all be glad to 
help you and you will need their 
help, for each is a specialist in his own 
line and knows things about it which the 
average man does not know 

Above all, you will need the help of the 
architect, for he 1s the Master Specialist 
of home building. Years of study and years 
of practice have made him a specialist not 
only in design and construction, but in the 
multitude of practical details that enter 
into every building He sees them asa 
complete whole as no other person con- 
nected with the building can. Each of 
the tradesmen can advise you in the prob- 
Jems of his own trade, but the architect 


‘The trained architect sees the home as a whole, 
the necessities of housekeeping and for them. He can with the most modest 
his clients’ needs a building. most appropriate end with 
best to use for your —where the piping can 


with the most artist 


of building which more other, all architects now, unitediy and st 

Tecty architect knows that no matter how clever the fan, no matter how harmonious of 
days arrive of cutting winds and sudden temperatu 
respond finer the furnishings. the great 

of heating 
Europe, Austraha and Japan » giving topmost satsfaction 
cont — everyone is « paying.amvesiment, not an expense. 
an which it placed! 


‘and the fel savings have already repasd 
Further, all 


, each outtit w 


closely. You will be forced to rely upon specialists in the various build- 


can advise you in the intricate correlation of all of these —to the end you so ardently desire, 
the creation of an artistic home—beautiful because practical and harmonious. 
complete and occupied. He places the 
eye on the plans. He foresees the effects of decoration and furnishings, and plans for those 
provides 
charm. He knows not only what 


and 
shape of radiator for each room, hall, etc.,—but where jt can best be placed to exert greatest heating efficiency 
effect. 


The leading feature of any home is comfort 


*) 
Boilers and AMERICAN Rachators now in use in boti 
or are fast repaying the original 
ve weal results 


Always consult an architect—even before you buy a lot 


in it. One good way 
to pick such a paper 
is to review its past 
A. B. C. statements. 
Just now this is not 
possible, but it won't 
be long before it will 
be. In the meantime 
I am making good use 
of our old A. A. A. 
reports and examin: 
ing the different pa- 
pers from an editorial 
point of view. 

“Of late we have 
been giving a good 
deal of thought to the 
farmer and his needs, 
and are planning on 
extensive farm work 
this year. In analyzing 


fur 
effects. 
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heating is 

must go— what kind, size 


‘as long as the building endures 
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the returns from farm 
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journals, especially im 
comparing results this 
season with five and 
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ten years ago, I find 





NEWSPAPER COPY PLAYING UP THE ARCHITECT 


information. We find this policy 


unwise. 
POOR JUDGES OF ME- 
DIUMS 


SALESMEN 


“To begin with, a salesman will 
unconsciously favor the paper he 
personally likes and knock the pa- 
per he dislikes. If he is a Demo- 
crat he will very probably recom- 
mend the Democratic paper, just 
as he will recommend the paper 
‘which has given him a previous 
write-up and black-list the one 
which published an item detri- 
mental to a friend of a friend of 


that there has been a 
big increase in fe 
turns for the money 
invested. I believe this is due to 
the fact that all the better farm 
papers of to-day give up a lot of 
space to the farm wife. We carry 
this reasoning right down the line, 
and in judging the newspaper by 
its editorial contents, give prefer 
ence to those which conduct de 
partments appealing to the womai. 
Women, we feel, are all-important 
factors in our advertising success, 
as they are most interested in 
betterment of home conditions. 
“This is the reason our adver 
tising plan provides. for consume 
copy to create the desire of house 
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ADVANCED 
CLOSING 
DATE 


EFFECTIVE with August 
issue last forms of Needle- 
craft will close,on the 
fifteenth of second month 








preceding date of issue. — 


This change is made nec- 
essary in order to further 
carry out our policy of 
serving subscribers prompt- 
ly each month. 
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holders for steam-heated homes, 
vacuum cleaners, ventilating plants 
‘and so on. In our consumer ad- 
vertising comparatively little is 
said about the technical merits of 
our products. This is taken care 
of in our trade advertising and 
by personal work on architect, 
contractor, and engineer. The fact 
that over 80 per cent of all the 
big office buildings in New York 
and all but one in Chicago have 
American radiators bears out the 
soundness of this policy.” 


SYMPATHETIC HANDLING OF THE 


ARCHITECT 


At this point I interrupted Mr. 
Bruch to ask him to elaborate on 
his methods of working with the 
architect and engineer. I knew 
that many firms in the building 
field follow the policy of ignoring 
them and going direct to the con- 
sumer or builder. Not so, how- 
ever, with the American Radiator 
Company. 

“I know of few firms which 
have gone as far in cultivating 
the architect as we have,” replied 
Mr. Bruch, as he handed me one 
of the company’s recent newspaper 
ads urging people to consult an 
architect. “Working with the ar- 
chitect insures his giving the heat- 
ing of the home proper considera- 
tion when the time comes to ap- 
propriate for it, and the satisfac- 
tion which a heating plant gives— 
and our future is wrapped up in 
that—depends largely on the ar- 
chitect’s knowledge of our propo- 
sition. That is why we go to such 
expense in getting out reference 
books, which architects and steam- 
fitters look upon as bibles, and 
which, though partly catalogues, 
are indispensable in their work. 

“It may sound rather foolish 
when I tell you that sympathy is 
the basis of our work with the 
architect and steamfitter. But 
that is the whole thing in a nut- 
shell. Take that big newspaper 
advertisement, for example: after 
telling the reader that when he 
builds his home he will be able 
to get a lot of valuable advice 
from the mason, the carpenter, the 
heating contractor, and so on, be- 
cause each of them is a specialist 
in his line, we use up the rest of 
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the space showing in just what 
ways the architect can help and 
save. Then we conclude ‘Always 
consult an architect—even before 
you buy a lot.’ Sympathy prompt- 
ed that advertisement; sympathy 
and the desire for the architects 
good will, 











THE BOND BETWEEN THE SALESMAN 
AND HIS CUSTOMER 






“It is the same with our per- 
sonal sales work. Our salesmen, 
of course, sell to the steamfitter,. 
as that is the only way a house- 
holder can buy American radia- 
tors, and the first thing we do in 
training a salesman is to put him 
out helping a steamfitter. After 
he has banged his knuckles, 
mashed his hands good and plenty, 
and thoroughly demonstrated to 
himself what little he knows about 
steamfitting he is then in fair 
shape to sympathize with the men 
he must sell. When that bond of 
sympathy has been established 4 
short cut has been made to the 
sale.” 

And it rang true, this statement 
of Mr. Bruch’s. The _ whole 
American Radiator organization 
seems tc have caught the kindly, 
sympathetic attitude of Clarence 
M. Woolley, its president, even the 
ninety-odd employees in the ad- 
vertising department. The atmos- 
phere of greed—greed for time a 
well as dollars—is lacking. The 
officers of the company are not 
living in fear or dread that they 
may say something which will help 
a competitor; on the contrary, if 
the company has any serious com- 
petition one would never know 
it from talking to its officers. Re- 
membering that anyone can make 
radiators, that the American Rad- 
ator Company holds no patents on 
its product—its only safeguard 
ing to hide from the public cet- 
tain special machinery—such 2 
broad-minded policy is most 
American. : 

But the big policy back of this 
manufacturer's march forward 
undoubtedly its constructive pol 
icy of putting back into the busr 
ness the larger part of its profits 
This is a policy which might wel 
be applied to many lines of bust 
ness with equally good results. 
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WO WRITERS 


with the human touch and 
with great resourcefulness are 
Ingalls Kimball, whose copy 
has been particularly effect- 


ive in advertising men’s 
clothing, furs, hardware and 
women's wear, and L.A.Van 

_ Patten, whose work has been 
especially notable in automo- 
biles. They are members of 
this Company. 


CHELTENHAM 
Advertising Agency 
150 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Value of Understatement 
in Copy 


A New Survey of an Old Theme 
—Where the Competition for 


Superlatives Is Leading Us—A « 


Quarter-Page Ad in Punch Cited 
to Show Effect of Words Used to 
Full Value 


By Percy Waxman 


VERYBODY knows that an 

actor does not use normal 
tones when on the stage. When 
he speaks he deliberately raises 
his voice, knowing that when it 
reaches the audience it will sound 
quite natural. He has to talk 
louder than usual to make allow- 
ance for the distance between him- 
self and his audience. It would 
seem as if many of us write our 
advertising copy on this same prin- 
ciple. We fear that a normal tone 
would reach our readers as a 
whisper, so we take no chances 
and yell. 

We write so much copy as if 
we felt sure that no sane person 
would willingly give attention to 
a plain statement. We seem to 
regard the much-desired reader as 
a reluctant victim who must. at 
all cost be made to notice our an- 
nouncement whether he wants to 
or not. Superlatives are smeared 
all over our production—superla- 
tives in copy, superlatives in dis- 
play, superlatives in illustration. 
Everything is keyed up from ad- 
jectives to borders. We seem 
afraid to content ourselves with 
positive statements because we 
feel that if we do use them, some 
one else will go us one better 
with comparative or superlative 
statements. We fear to say any- 
thing in a simple way because we 
know that our competitors will 
use brilliant adjectives that will 
cast our efforts into the shade. 
So we out-scream each other. We 
are taking no chances. We all use 
exaggerated tones. We abuse the 
real value and meaning of words. 
We make use of exaggerations 
and superlatives to such an extent 
that our readers come to discount 
instinctively everything we say. 
And we come to expect that they 


INK 


will do so and for that very rea- 
son feel we have to continue 
pressing on the loud pedal. 
Through overworking such a 
word as “best,” it loses its dic- 
tionary significance and comes 
gradually to be looked on as 
meaning, “Oh, pretty fair.” “Love- 
liest in the world” comes to be 
smiled at tolerantly and disbe- 
lieved. And so on. Mind you, I 
do not believe that our highfalu- 
tin’ terms are necessarily used to 
deceive. I regard them more as~ 
an evidence of our lack of faith 
in the reader’s intelligence, lack 
of faith in our products, and, dare 
I say, lack of faith in advertising, 
When we say “best” we reason 
that it will reach the reader as 
only “ood,” whereas if we use 
the word “good” it will mean less 
than that by the time it gets to 
the reader. 


SENSES DULLED BY GROSS STATE 
MENTS 


In my opinion, one of the worst 
results of our careless exaggera- 
tion has been to destroy for us the 
real value and meaning of words, 
Reckless overstatements, undue 
emphasis, and hyperbole are the 
order of the day with us. And 
not only in our advertising. It’s 
the same everywhere. You can 
test this the next time you go out 
socially. Listen to any conversa- 
tion on any subject. You will hear 
every third word emphasized. 
You will hear two, three or four 
different adjectives applied to ev- 
ery noun. You will find superla 
tives scattered around like se 
in spring. And yet in each case 
there is no intention to deceive or 
lie. We are overanxious to get 
our meaning across, that is all. 

A little while ago a friend drew 
my attention to an ad in London 
Punch. It was a quarter-page 
displaying a lady’s gold wrist 
watch. The price was $225. The 
copy consisted of two words be 
sides the price, the name and ad- 
dress of the advertiser. These 
two words were “Quite Reliable 
My friend thought it was a g 
joke to spend money on a quartet 
page in London Punch merely to 
say the watch was “Quite Relia- 
ble.” And. yet it was not fr 
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bad copy for the audience it was 
intended to reach. In England, 
the word “quite’ means “abso- 
lutely.” The word “reliable” 
means “trustworthy in every par- 
ticular.” Over here, we have come 
to demand superlatives in ordi- 
nary conversation to such an ex- 
tent that the real meaning of the 
words is lost. An ice-cream with 
us is “perfectly lovely.” A poodle 
dog is “too dear for words.” Our 
children are “the cutest. things 
you ever saw.” The weather is 
“too heavenly for anything.” 
“Quite Reliable” applied to a $225 
watch would certainly be a waste 
of money in America. In Eng- 
land it is not so foolish as it may 
seem, although I am far from 
considering it as ideal copy. 

On the whole, however, it is 
only fair to state that our worst 
is about over. Our danger-zone 
in advertising copy is behind. We 
have passed safely through a 
frightful period of hyperbole, ex- 
aggeration, inflation, coruscation 
and general bustification. Now 
signs are everywhere visible that 
the era of screech in advertising 
is about to pass. The overworked 
superlative is on the verge of col- 
lapse. Our dear old bewhiskered 
friends, “Best,” “Finest,” “Love- 
liest,” and “Unsurpassed” are 
about to enter upon a long Arctic 
night. Meaningless exaggeration 
will shortly be ‘‘taking the count.” 
Adjectives ending in “est” are 
heading for the Twilight Nap. 
Overstatement of any kind will 
soon be considered just as bad 
form as wearing your diamonds 
to breakfast. 

Understatement is the newest 
construction-model for 1915-1916 
advertising. Modesty is to have 
a long-deferred inning—that is if 
the indications noted here and 
there really show the trend copy 
is taking. I do not mean by this 
that the shrinking-violet form of 
announcement is already clutter- 
ing up the advertising pages of 
our magazines to any alarming 
extent. Oh, dear, no! But here 
and there, you can see copy that 
seems to possess reserve strength; 
that does not pant with excite- 
ment; that has not gasped out the 
very last adjective in its armory; 


that leaves the reader with an im- 
pression that, honest-to-goodness, 
there are still a few claims left 
that might have been made had 
the writer chosen, 

We should not forget that it is 
a human characteristic to credit 
a man with more than he claims 
if he states his claims with a dep- 
recating smile and in a soft tone. 
The smile and the soft tone will 
creep into advertising mote and 
more. The loud-voiced braggart 
will be heard less and less. We 
will become less and less afraid 
to be normal. We will grow to 
believe more in each other, be- 
lieve more in ourselves, our prod- 
ucts and our advertising. Per- 
haps in a few years if we see an 
advertisement of a $225 watch 
with the words, “Quite Reliable” 
used, it will convey to us exactly 
the meaning those two words have 
in the dictionary. 


A. R. Howell With Johns- 
Manville 


A. R. Howell has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the H. Johns- 
Manville Company, vice Frederick J. 
Low, resigned. r. Howell has been 
recently associated with the George 
Batten Company, and before that was 
in charge of the advertising of the Rem- 
ington Arms Company. 

r. Low was with Johns-Manville 
for eight years. His future plans are 
not determined beyond the fact that he 
will take a vacation of several weeks. 


Jos. A. Moore Business Man- 
ager “Good Housekeeping” 


Joseph A. Moore, for many years one 
of the owners and advertising manager 
of the People’s Home Journal, has been 
appointed business manager of Good 
coo. 

Mr. Moore was for some years en- 
gaged in the advertising agency busi- 
ness in Chicago prior to joining the 
publishing house of F. M. Lupton & Co. 


A. E. Davis Makes Change 


A. E. Davis, formerly with the United 
States Printing and Lithograph Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati and Chicago, has 


recently become vice-president and 
sales manager of the Latham | Litho- 
graphic & Printing Company, New York. 


Goes to American Express Co. 


Douglas Malcolm has resigned from 
the advertising department of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company to become 
advertising manager of the American 
Express Company. 
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PERCENTAGE 
OF RE-ORDERS 


An analysis of the advertising 
carried by The Saturday Evening 
Post during the past two years dis- 
closes some interesting tendencies, 

Not least notable is the very high 
percentage of “re-orders,” or renew- 
als, in 1914 of business carried in 
1913. 


The figures’ are as follows: 


Percent- 
Lines age 


Total Advertising in 1913 1,125,456 
Total Advertising in 1914 1,148,205 
Space used in 1914 by ad- 

vertisers who also used 

the Postin 1913... 983,900 
Percentage of 1913 adver- 

tising renewed in 1914 . 
Percentage of total 1914 

space coming from ad- 

vertisers who also used 

The Post in 1913. . : 85.8 


* Excluding school advertising, which is classified business at a different rate 
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The advertising field is highly 
competitive. 


There are hundreds of mediums 
into which an account may be di- 
verted. 


The number of customers is very 
large, which increases the possi- 
bilities of losing some of them. 


Space is purchased at frequent 
intervals, giving almost daily op- 
portunity for such deflection. 


And yetThe Saturday Evening 
Post drew 85.8% of its volume in 
1914 from the same customers 
that made up 87.5% of its volume 
in 1913. : 


We believe that this percentage 
of “re-orders” compares favorably 
with that of any commercial house | 
in any line. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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eS No Woman’s 

—“_ Publication and but few 
(perhaps 4) in the entire mag- 
azine field will carry as much 
school and camp advertising 
this year as will Good House- 
keeping. And this position 
reached in three years. 


WHY 


We have merchandised our 
school advertising to the 
public as we have the adver- 
tising of every commodity in 
our pages. Each school and 
camp meets a prescribed stand- 
ard before copy is acceptable. 


a 
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Perhaps this is why a copy: of our 
Educational Register of ‘Endorsed 
Schools and Camps is in all Public 


Libraries. 


The fundamentals which 

have made possible these 

statements of facts about a 

field of advertising unfamil- 

iar and somewhat remote 

from the average advertiser 

must necessarily be mighty significant to the 
thoughtful manufacturer who analyzes values. 


| 
| 
| NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO BOSTON 
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The Simultaneous Use of Canvass- 
ers and Retail Dealers 


Story of “Wear-Ever”’ Campaign to Introduce Aluminum Kitchen Utensils 


[\ practically every line of busi- 
ness the chief difficulty lies in 
making the first sale to a cus- 
tomer. All the inertia and all the 
friction are working against the 
seller at that point. Advertising 
is the means employed to over- 
come these forces and bring the 
consumer to a decision to “give 
it a trial.” After that the merit 
of the goods may be expected to 
bring repeat orders. 

The current campaign of the 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Com- 
pany, of New Kensington, Pa., 
whose Wear-Ever line of alumi- 
num cooking utensils has been 
widely advertised and is well 
known, seems to be built with ref- 
erence to the first sale, and with 
the idea of getting the housewife 
started on the road to using 
aluminum ware 


him. On the other hand, the com- 
pany, which has never cared to 
make a public statement of policy 
on the subject, has met this objec- 
tion by equipping the canvassers 
with a line entirely different from 
that handled by the dealer, so that 
there would be no direct conflict 
as to designs and prices. 

The house-furnishings buyer in 
a big Ohio Valley department 
store, who is a strong booster 
for Wear-Ever, and gives it the 
band-wagon position near the 
stairway in his department, said 
not long ago that the canvasser 
policy is the only thing he has 
against the makers of Wear- 
Ever. 

“The other day,” he said, “a 
woman came in here and asked 
me if I had a Wear-Ever coffee 





in her kitchen. Its 
co-operative work 
with dealers empha- 
sizes this point, and 
one of its sales plans 
which has_ brought 
down upon it most of 
the criticism of its 
competitors and deal- 
ers was the result of 
the same idea. 
Reference is made 
to the fact that the 
company employs can- 
vassers for house-to- 
house sales work. 
These are often un- 
usually high- grade 
people, college men, it 
is said, having been 
utilized in large num- yp 
ber. They sell on 
their own account, 
having no dealings 
with the local distrib- 
utors, and their work 
being entirely inde- 


is excellent because it stores up such 

a large amount of heat 
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Aluminum Fry Pan 
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percolator. She said that a neigh- 
bor of hers had bought one from 
a canvasser. I could have said 
that it wasn’t a Wear-Ever piece, 
a statement which the customer 
would have known was not so, 
but I chose to explain the facts. 
I simply told her that this was 
something special the canvassers 
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NEWSPAPER COPY THAT SENDS CUSTOMERS 
TO DEALERS FOR THE SAMPLE PAN 


had made up for themselves, and 
that I didn’t have it. I could 
give it to her in something else, 
I explained, but she didn’t want 
it, and went out dissatisfied. 

“I thought so much of the inci- 
dent that I wrote to the company 
and asked about the possibility of 
adding a percolator to the line. 
The reply stated that the com- 


pany is considering doing so in 
the near future, but at present is 
not making up anything of that 
kind for the trade.” 

And the buyer shrugged his 
shoulders expressively, as though 
to say, “What are you going to 
do about it?” 

But it must not be understood 
that he is “sore” at the makers of 
Wear-Ever. On the other hand, 
he sees some good to himself in 
the canvasser plan. 


CANVASSING HELPS INTRODUCE 
ALUMINUM WEAR 


“It’s like this,” he said. “Alum- 
inum wear is a comparatively new 
thing, even yet, after it has been 
sold in the stores for a number 
of years. I understand that when 
the Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Company started out, it found it 
next to impossible to interest the 
dealers, and was compelled to or- 
ganize its sales force independ- 
ent of the regular retail trade. 
It had to hire canvassers in num- 
ber, and by house-to-house work 
built up a big business, making 
the consumer like aluminum, and 
accustoming her to the higher 
prices which she had to pay. 

“Then the company put the 
goods on sale in the stores, and 
got good results, but it deter- 
mined to remain loyal to the can- 
vassers, and to permit them to 
continue selling from house to 
house. In order not to have a 
lot of complaints from dealers 
about this competition, however, 
an entirely separate and distinct 
line, though bearing the Wear- 
Ever name, was put out. When 
a canvasser comes into my town, 
therefore, he is selling Wear- 
Ever, but he is not selling my 
goods, and cannot influence my 
prices, 

“Though he may occasionally 
make trouble in the manner I have 
indicated, he will in many more 
cases sell somebody who _ had 
never before used aluminum, and 
who will like it so well that she 
will soon decide to add to her 
equipment of this character. 
When she does that, she will have 
to come to me for it. Hence the 
canvasser is doing missionary 
work, and while he makes sales 
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and profits which I cannot share 
in, I get the benefit of the future 
business which will result from 
these first sales.” —' 

That the canvasser question 
has been made the subject of com- 
petitive comment is_ indicated, 
however, by the following para- 
graph from the advertisement of 
another manufacturer in a paper 
going to the house-furnishing 
trade: 

“We sell only through responsi- 
ble merchants, and refer all in- 
quiries resulting from our adver- 
tising to the nearest dealer han- 


Seaton Nr 
Some Reasons Why “Wear- 
: like These Use 
and Recommend 
“Wear-Ever” 


No place do utensils re- 
ceive so much hard usage 
That 
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Displays Like These Help Sell It 








cost of traveling and the rela- 
tively small volume of sales. It 
frequently happens that an arti- 
cle which is sold. by. canvassers 
and stores also will be priced by 
the latter at a third less than the 
canvassers’ ‘figures. Hence the 
latter is simply doing missionary 
work that is bound to help the 
dealer, and, in my opinion, cannot 
possibly hurt him.” 


AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER MADE 
THROUGH DEALERS 


Another evidence of the defi- 
nite policy of the manufacturers 
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ADVERTISING TO DEALERS IN TRADE PAPERS 


dling cur line. We do not and 
will not employ canvassers. In 
short, we give our dealers full 


- and loyal protection.” 


The sales manager of a big 
hardware jobbing house, who has 
had considerable experience with 
the canvasser proposition, said re- 
cently, in commenting on the 
Wear-Ever policy, that he saw no 
reason for objection on the part 
of the dealer. 

“The canvasser must get more 
money for the article than the re- 
tailer can afford to sell it for,” 
he said, “on account of the high 


of Wear-Ever along the line of 
getting the housewife to make the 

rst purchase and put the first 
Wear-Ever piece-in her kitchen is 
the special offer it has put on in 
various parts of the country, 
whereby a 45-cent stew-pan is 
sold to the customer for 15 cents 
and a coupon.. The dealer is 
stocked up with the pans for this 
special deal, and makes no money 
on them, but he is convinced by 
the company that it is to his in- 
terest to encourage. these sales, 
because of the additional business 
which results. 
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Large newspaper space is used 
in the cities where the offer is 
put on, the consumer taking a 
coupon from the newspaper ad 
and presenting it with the indi- 
cated amount at her dealer’s. A 
list of all the concerns selling 
Wear-Ever is run with the ad. 
The names of the smaller con- 
cerns, which do not buy direct, 
are secured from the local job- 
ber. The plan of listing the 
names of the dealers is obviously 
an excellent one, since the cus- 
tomer can readily see the stores 
which are handling the line, and 
is not forced, as she would be in 
the absence of information of this 
kind, to go from one to another 
seeking a concern which is co- 
operating with the manufacturer 
on the deal. When she is com- 
pelled to do this, the chances of 
losing interest or being steered 
away to something else are great. 

The “sauce-pan special” has 
been limited as to time, the con- 
sumer being required to use the 
coupon in ten days after its pub- 
lication in order to get the low 
price. The pan itself is a special 
proposition, and the dealers are 
stocked up with them just in ad- 
vance of the campaign, and in 
order to secure rapid movement 
the offer is necessarily restricted. 


“SAUCEPAN SPECIAL’’ PLAN A 


SUCCESS 


The plan has been remarkably 
successtul in many cities where 
it has been worked, and it is 
stated on good authority that in 
New York City, where the cam- 
paign was recently put on, over 
100,000 sauce-pans were sold. A 
feature of the plan, which inci- 
dentally makes it very attractive 
to the consumer, is that only one 
pan is sold to a customer. While 
it would, of course, be possible 
for the customer to make several 
purchases at different stores, and 
while a great many people with 
some Wear-Ever goods already in 
use doubtless bought, it is fair to 
assume that a great many of these 
100,000 New Yorkers were mak- 
ing their first purchases of alu- 
minum ware. On this basis, 
therefore, it must be conceded that 
as an introductory proposition the 
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special offer has been a great suc- 
cess. 

The Wear-Ever line is assisted 
by the usual array of dealer-helps, 
consisting of window and store- 
cards, signs, special displays, etc. 
An advertising feature which has 
attracted considerable attention 
among the trade is a board carry- 
ing specimens of aluminum in its 
various forms from the ore to 
the pig and on through the 
various stages of manufacture to 
the finished piece. Each is ac- 
companied by explanatory matter 
emphasizing the character of the 
material. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
use of matter of this kind was 
given by a Wear-Ever dealer, who 
said that, while it attracted some 
attention from consumers, its 
chief value, in his opinion, was 
that it impressed the various talk- 
ing-points connected with Wear- 
Ever on the minds of the sales- 
people and enabled them to dem- 
onstrate the goods better. This 
is a feature of such display ma- 
terial which probably has not been 
fully recognized and possibly could 
be still further developed to ad- 
vantage. 

Another aluminum manu factur- 
ing concern which has been doing 
considerable advertising of its 
goods has also laid hold of the 
“first piece” proposition by offer- 
ing to send free to the wife of 
the dealer inquiring about its line 
a piece of its goods. In this case 
the idea evidently is that the use 
of the aluminumware by the wife 
will make such a favorable im- 
pression that it may even help to 
stock up the dealer with it. 





Changes on Cincinnati “Com- 


mercial Tribune” 


E, O. Eshelby, publisher, and E. B. 
Allen, secretary and treasurer of the 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, have 
resigned from the paper. Cone, Loren- 
zen & Woodman, who have represented 
it in the foreign field, announce that 
they have resigned, to take effect 
May 22. 





Fisk Goes With “Dry Goods” 


H. S. Fisk has resigned from the 
Dry Goods Reporter, Chicago, to go 
to New York as advertising manager 
and vice-president of Dry Goods. 
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The successful paper of 
the Coal Mining Field 


because — 


“You will be interested to know that the results 
obtained from advertising in your paper have far ex- 
ceeded any other journal in which we have adver- 
tised. Our records show 6 inquiries from Coal Age 
to 1 inquiry from any other journal. Such results 
have clearly demonstrated to us that Coal Age 
reaches the Coal Operators better than any other 
medium we know of.”— 


Hirsch Electric Mine Lamp Co., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


—this expression of opin- 
ion from one advertiser is 
typical of all. 





HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
10th AVENUE AT 36th STREET . . NEW YORK CITY 


Also publishers of The Engineering and Mining Journal; Engineering 
News; American Machinist, and Power. All members of the A. B. C. 
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WE believe the general adver- 


tiser, his agent and those in- 
terested in advertising will be glad 
to get the opinion of newsdealers 
in regard to Hearst’s Magazine 
in the new size. | 


“We have run up the order of the last issue to 
1600. Figuring back a period of twelve months 
when our order was less than 600, we believe that 
there is a great future in store for Hearst’s Maga- 


» 4 ” 
zine. 
Sotomon News ComMPANY, 


Detroit, Michigan. 


“The March Hearst went off with a rush and the 
town is sold out.” 
d W. C. EDEN, 


Colorado Springs. 


“March Hearst’s is selling fast. My order for 
April is 650 copies. Last Fall my order was 240 


“4 9 
copies. 
P HAROLD SANBORN, 


Denver, Colorado. 


“The sale of Hearst’s Magazine has been very 
good and present indications point to a clean ‘Sell 
Out.’ We have received additional copies from 


h . eh 
the Chicago office J. Louis Motz News Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“In reply to your letter of March 1st, will say I 
am sold out on Hearst’s. I have sent my order for 
300 April. If you can add 100 copies you will do 


me a great favor.” 
8 M. Lewis, 
Houston, Texas. 
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“In reply to your request as to the sale of March 
Hearst’s, will say all dealers have sold out. ‘It’ is 
a sure winner in its new dress. Keep up this lick.” 


_W. C. Waite, 
d Raleigh, N. Carolina. 
Ss “We are having a good sale on the March issue 
and have already received fifty extra copies. We 
e have wired to make our order, April issue, 800 
copies.” Manson News AGENCY, 


Rochester, New York. 


“T wish to congratulate you on the new Hearst’s. 
We have almost sold out. We got 50 more this 
morning and will be glad to get 25 more if you can 
spare them.” M. R. GoopMan, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


hs 
lat 
5 aA- 





“My order for March Hearst’s was 150 copies 
increase over the February Hearst and I have had 
enough re-orders to take up that surplus. Send 
me 25 or 50 more if you can and make my April 
the issue 1050.” C. W. Powers, 
Washington, D. C. 


The March newsstand sale exceeded that of Feb- 
we ruary by 26,000; April exceeded March by 17,000 
r 


540 and advance orders for May indicate a substantial 
increase over April. 


. Hearst’s will continue to sell in increasing num- 
bers because it shows improvement with each issue— 

ery and we are advertising its excellence in more than 200 

Sell papers. 

rom 


Forms for June close May 2 


' Hearst's 


ry I - 
es Magazine | 

119 West 40th Street 908 Hearst’s Building 
S. New York City Chicago, IIl. 
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The Conquest of 


America 
By CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


is the biggest story 
of the year. The 
first instalment will 


appear in the 


- ee neg in : 
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Forms for June, the Second Issue in the Big Size (680 lines), close April 15th 
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General Electric Wins 
“Mazda” Case 


Court of Appeals Refuses to Allow 
the Name to Be Used on Gas 
Mantles—The Text of the De- 
cision—Rose O’Neill Wilson Can- 
not Prevent Use of “Kewpies” as 
Trade-Mark - 


ENERAL ELECTRIC COM- 

PANY has, by a decision just 
handed down in the Court of Ap- 
peals at Washington, D. C., won 
its prolonged fight to preserve 
inviolate the prestige created for 
“Mazda” by extensive advertising. 
This opinion by the court that has 
final say in trade-mark controver- 
sies signifies ultimate victory for 
the General Electric in the cam- 
paign it has prosecuted before the 
various tribunals of the United 
States Patent Office to prevent the 
Anglo-American Incandescent 
Light Company from using on in- 
candescent gas-mantles the trade- 
mark “Mazda,” which the Gen- 
eral Electric has exploited so ex- 
tensively as a means of identifica- 
tion for its new type of electric 
lamp. 

This contest, which has already 
received, mention in the columns 
of Printers’ INK, has attracted 
unusual attention in business cir- 
cles, where there is watchfulness 
for all forms of alleged unfair 
competition, and trade-mark ex- 
perts, together with attorneys and 
other representatives at Washing- 
ton of national advertisers and 
manufacturers, assert that the de- 
cision handed down is of excep- 
tional interest in certain respects. 
Particularly do they point out that 
few if any preceding opinions 
from this court of last resort in 
trade-mark practice have con- 
tained such clear-cut judicial rec- 
ognition of the weight of adver- 
tising prestige as a determining 
factor of trade-mark rights. 


TEXT OF DECISION OF THE COURT IN 
FULL 








Owing to the importance of the 
current decision Printers’ INK 
gives the text of the opinion in 
full. The Anglo-American In- 
candescent Light Company is ap- 


pellant vs. General Electric Com- 
pany, appellee, and the appeal was 
from a decision of the Patent Of- 
fice sustaining the opposition of 
the appellee to the registration by 
the appellant of the word ‘Maz- 
da” as a trade-mark for incan- 
descent gas-mantles. The court 
says: 

“The appellee registered and 
very extensively advertised and 
used this word as a trade-mark 
for incandescent electric lamps 
prior to its adoption and use by 
the appellant. The eVidence fully 
sustains the: finding of the Exam- 
iner of Interferences that appel- 
lant ‘not only knew of the prior 
use of the word “Mazda” upon 
electric lamps by the General Elec- 
tric Company (the appellee), but 
adopted the same for gas-mantles 
because of the publicity which the 
mark had attained from its exten- 
sive advertising by the latter com- 


pany. 
“The Trade-Mark Act, to which 
we have many times referred, de- 
nies registration to trade-marks 
which are identical with a regis- 
tered or known trade-mark owned 
and in use by another and appro- 
priated to merchandise of the 
same descriptive properties, or 
which so nearly resemble such a 
registered or known trade-mark 
as to be likely to cause confusion 
or mistake in the mind of the 
public or to .deceive purchasers, 
if appropriated to merchandise of 
the same descriptive properties. 
As we said in Phoenix P. & V. 
Co. vs. Lewis & Bro., in enacting 
this legislation Congress evidently 
intended to prevent the registra- 
tion of a mark that would enable 
an unscrupulous dealer to obtain 
the benefit of a valuable trade rep- 
utation, established by conscien- 
tious effort and fair dealing, to 
the injury of the public as well 
as to one who had established 
such a reputation. It is our duty, 
therefore, to give the act such a 
practical interpretation as will ef- 
fectuate its obvious intent. In the 
above-cited case we ruled that 
‘two trade-marks may be said to 
be appropriated to merchandise of 
the same descriptive properties, in’ 
the sense meant by the statute, 
when the general and essential 
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characteristics of the goods are 
the same.’ 

“The Century Dictionary thus 
defines the noun ‘property’: ‘Any 
character always present in an in- 
dividual or a class; an essential 
attribute; a peculiar quality; 
loosely, any quality or characteris- 
tic. We think Congress, in using 
the words ‘descriptive properties,’ 
intended that they should be given 
their popular signification. Giving 
them that signification, no trade- 
mark may be registered when it 
is appropriated to goods of the 
same general qualities or charac- 
teristics as those of the goods to 
which another trade-mark already 
has been:appropriated. In Ameri- 
can Stove Company vs. Detroit 
Stove Company we ruled that gas- 
oline stoves and coal or wood 
stoves were goods of the same 
descriptive properties, within the 
meaning of the Trade-Mark Act. 
We think that decision controlling 
here. It was pointed out that the 
two classes of stoves were devoted 
to the same general use: that of 
heating and cooking; in other 
words, that their general quali- 
ties or characteristics were so 
nearly identical that the vending 
of each by two rival manufac- 
turers under the same trade-mark 
would be likely to cause confusion, 
to the injury of the one first to 
adopt the mark and to the general 
public. 

“In the present case, as in the 
above-cited case, the goods are 
used for the same purposes; name- 
ly, artificial lighting. They not 
only are usually sold by the same 
dealer, but frequently are used to- 
gether in combination fixtures. 
While, of course, no one of aver- 
age intelligence would purchase a 
Mazda gas-mantle in the belief 
that it was a Mazda electric lamp, 
the average person would believe 
that he was purchasing the prod- 
uct of the manufacturer of Mazda 
lamps. 
to demonstrate that injury might 
result from such confusion, both 
to the appellee and to the general 
public. The decision is affirmed.” 


PUBLIC INSIGNIA ALLOWED IN A 
LABEL 


Quite as far-reaching in its sig- 


It requires no argument . 


nificance, with reference to adver- 
tising interests, as the decision 
above given is a manuscript de- 
cision recently promulgated by the 
Commissioner of Patents which, 
in effect, sanctions the use of pub- 
lic insignia in registered labels. 
As is well known, there has 
been a disposition in recent years 
constantly to extend the applica- 
tion of those sections of the 
Trade-Mark Act which prohibit 
the registration of trade-marks 
consisting wholly or in part of 
public insignia, etc., etc. A re- 
cent manifestation of this tendency 
was found in the campaign con- 
ducted by the New York Athletic 
Club to protect its well-known 
“Mercury Foot” insignia by bring- 
ing the badges, insignia, etc., of 
fraternal and other organizations 
into the same privileged. class as 
State flags, coats-of-arms, etc. 

Now comes the new Commis- 
sioner of Patents and, by sanc- 
tioning the registration for the In- 
terborough Brewing Company of 
a label embodying the official in- 
signia of Prussia, indicates that 
trade-marks and labels have en- 
tirely different status. The com- 
missioner in this decision holds 
“that the prohibition against the 
registration of public insignia or 
coats-of-arms is purely statutory 
and, while registration of such 
symbols is forbidden by the trade- 
mark law as parts of trade-marks, 
the prohibition does not apply to 
the case of a label.” 

It is expected in official circles 
at Washington that. when the full 
significance of this decision is 
understood there may be a storm 
of protests from various institu- 
tions and organizations, because 
evidence is constantly accumula- 
ting that many national organiza- 
tions are growing more and more 
jealous of the manner in which 
their names and insignia are used. 
Only this week, for example, one 
of the leading officials of the 
American National Red Cross 
complained bitterly because the 
firm that manufactures Red Cross 
medical supplies and_ specialties 
(having gained the right to use 
the Red Cross trade-mark under” 
the ten-year clause of the Trade-: 
Mark Act) has been given exhibi-* 
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tion space in the Liberal Arts 
Building at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, at San Francisco, di- 
rectly adjoining the large space 
occupied by the big humanitarian 
organization. The effort, already 
detailed in Printers’ INK, of the 
Society of Friends to ban the use 
of the word “Quaker” in trade- 
marks is another current mani- 
festation of this desire for. exclu- 
sive rights, and yet another illus- 
tration is afforded by the strenu- 
ous efforts of the Boy Scouts of 
America organization to have 
Congress enact legislation that 
would put a stop to the use for 
advertising purposes of the name, 
uniform, or imsignia of the Boy 
Scouts. 

Other highly interesting pro- 
nouncements just made by the 
Commissioner of Patents include 
a veto on the effort of the E. A. 
Bouer Company to secure regis- 
tration of the words “Federal Re- 
serve” as a trade-mark for paper. 
The commissioner based his re- 


fusal on the fact that “Federal” 


has already been registered as a 
mark for the same class of goods, 
and he would not concede that, 
in view of the creation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the words 
“Federal Reserve” convey an en- 
tirely different meaning from 
“Federal.” Colgate & Company 
have . been refused trade-mark 
registration for “Rapid-Shave” for 
soap powder, it being held that the 
word is descriptive and that the 
registration of this word to Col- 
gate would operate to prevent 
other manufacturers from ade- 
quately describing the properties 
of their goods. 


CREATOR .OF “‘KEWPIES” LOSES CASE 


Rose O’Neill Wilson, creator of 
the Kewpies, has lost out in an 
attempt to prevent the registration 
by: William Hecht of thé word 
“Kewpie” as a trade-mark for 
children’s suits. Mrs. Wilson has 
a design patent and a copyright 
covering her creation, but her 
present experience seems to coun- 








sel the fullest measure of protec- 
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tion for every important novelty 
because she neglected to secure 
trade-mark registration in addi- 
tion, and she has never, it ap- 
peared from the evidence, used 
the name “Kewpie” as a trade- 
mark for any goods of the same 
descriptive properties as the ap- 
plicants. The Commissioner of 
Patents is unwilling to concede 
in this instance that the word and 
the picture are trade-mark equiva- 
lents. He says, significantly: 
“Neither a copyright nor a design 
patent confers any trade-mark 
right, and the opponent (Rose 
O’Neill Wilson) has no _ trade- 
mark right by use.” The action 
in this case has especial signifi- 
cance because it is understood that 
the originator of the Kewpies has 
lately contracted with a _ third 
party to permit him to use the 
name and figure as a trade-mark 
for children’s suits. 


Change in Name of Chicago 
Agency 
MacAvoy-Krog & Co., advertising 
agents of Chicago, have changed the 
concern’s name to the MacAvoy Ad- 
vertising Company. Bruce Farson, for- 
merly of Dunla ‘Ward and the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company, has been added 
to the company’s service department. A 
branch office has been opened in Mil- 
waukee, in charge of B. K. Burns, for- 
merly with Otto Koch and Meyer- 

Rotier Company. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
Dissolve Partnership 


The co-partnership known as Riden- 
our & Cooke, heretofore western repre- 
sentatives of the Worid’s Advance, was 
dissolved April 1. W. G. Ridenour 
has been appointed western manager of 
the magazine, and Bennett W. Cooke 
has become associated with the Coyne 
Natidnal Trade School as manager. 


Spalding Vice-President of Mc- 
Call Company 


Charles D. Spalding has been elected 
vice-president of the McCall Gompany, 
publisher of \McCall’s Magazine. He 
will continue to act as advertising man- 
ager; to which position he was appointed 
seven years ago. 


New Editor for “Today’s” 


Miss Sarah Field Splint has been 
appointed editor of Today’s Magazine. 
Miss* Katherine Glover has resigned, 
but will continue to contribute ar- 
ticles to the magazine, 


A. B. C. Now Auditing Thirty 
Publications a Week 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
now located in the Venetian Building, 
15 East Washington Street, Chicago, 
Ill., requires a force of thirty-five 
people to handle the vast amount of 
detail work in giving service to its 900 
members—over 4,000 publishers’ quar- 
terly sworn statements having been gone 
over by auditors, duplicated and for- 
warded to advertisers and agent mem- 
bers—over 200 audits having been 
made of publications. A staff of audi- 
tors have been bonded and trained so 
that 25 to 30 publications a week are 
now being audited. 

The Bureau advises that new mem- 
bers are coming in rapidly, among those 
recently received being International 
Harvester Company, Chicago,  Iil.. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, IIl.; 
Jacques Mfg. Company (K. C. Baking 
Powder), Chicago, Ill.; Cowen Adver- 
tising Agency, New York; Butterick 


Trio, New York; North American Re- 
view, New York; Hearst’s Magazine, 
New York: 


Advertising Opportunity in Tea 
in Canada 


Tea prices have been gradually in- 
creasing in Canada since the outbreak 
of war and recently another increase 
was levied, making a general advance in 
the prices of tea of about 15 per cent 
since last August. The T. Escott 
Company, Ltd., of London, Canada, 
packer of Grand Mogul tea, started a 
small campaign recently in newspapers, 
woman’s publications and farm jour- 
nals of Ontario informing the public 
that the price and quality of its tea “‘re- 
mains the same as before the war.” 
The firm claims that the demand for 
Grand Mogul has increased 100 per cent 
since the campaign started. 


Some of This Spring’s Business 


Among the new accounts recently 
acquired by the Carl M. Green Com- 
pany of Detroit, all of which cam- 
paigns are going out this spring, are 
the following: Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal., campaign on 
redwood; Markham Air Rifle Company, 
Plymouth, Mich., King air rifles; Det- 
gar Mfg. Company, Detroit, children’s 
and women’s dresses: Koehler Bros., 
Saginaw, Mich., Howell steel horse col- 
lars; Saginaw Milling Company, Sag- 
inaw, Mich., poultry feed. 


Swift’s Advertising in Canada 


The Swift Canadian Company, a 
branch of the American concern. is 
using large advertisements in Canadian 
newspapers telling the readers where 
premium ham and bacon may be pur- 
chased. A list of the dealers’ names in 
each city is carried at the bottom of 
each advertisement. One advertisement 
in a Toronto paper had 140 dealers’ 
names at the bottom of it paid for by 
the Swift people. : 
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The April 10th Edition is 


864,000 


This high water mark 
is the culmination of 
Collier's steady circu- 
lation growth since the 
reduction to 5c a copy. 
Advertisers in Collier’s 
have received, as a 
bonus, on each issue 


since Novem ber Ist, 
1913, a net paid circu- 


lation excess of 100,000 
and over. 


Collier's 











THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
Chicago NEW YORK Boston 
A, C. G. Hammesfahr, Adv. Mgr. 

COLLIER’S CIRCULATION 7 week’s issue of Collier’s 
ISSUE of MARCH 20TH s the opening instalment of 
Trace OM. 6 00:00’ -847,500 ies, i Riggers: aa ee 
BOM voais.vaseeitvcatbus 44,279 
a oe “OPEN MARKET.” Don't 
Niet: PMs aieadiconseays nae 809 miss it. 
Member A. B.C. and Quoin Club 
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The Sunday Examiner Pas 
The Largest Sunday Circulati 


T seems only yesterday that The Examiner was 
priding itself on having passed the 200,000 mark, 
That was less than three years ago. 


@ For several weeks past The Sunday Examiner’s 
circulation has passed the 250,000 mark. 


@ On Sunday, March 7th, the record figure of 
251,568 was attained. 


@ Last week’s circulation of The Examiner—daily 
only—averaged 127,929. 


@ The Examiner is the only morning news- 
paper in San Francisco whose circulation has 
been verified by the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations. 


@ The San Francisco Examiner has the largest cir- 
culation in America of any Daily newspaper sell 
ing at over one cent. The Examiner sells every day 
at five cents per copy. 


@ Years ago The Examiner i! 
Northern and Central Califo 
M. D. Hunton alone.” Since then the circulaifl 


Eastern Representati ; 
ois Sank ivtiene, Stow York with the growth of the State— 
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West of Chicago and St. Louis 


HE last census showed that California’s popu- 
lation increased 60.1% in ten years. The Ex- 
aminer’s growth is at the rate of over 90% for 

an equivalent period. The Examiner, therefore, is 
growing faster, by half, than the State of California. 


G Outside of the territory south of- the Teha- 
chapi, which is covered by the Los Angeles Exam- 
iner, there were, at the last census, only 338,451 
families in California, excluding illiterates and those 
who do not speak English. ‘The Examiner’s record 
Sunday circulation was only 25% less than this 
number—enough to reach three out of every four 
families. 


q In the combined population of San Francisco, the 
Bay Cities and the Peninsula Cities, north and south, 
there are considerably less than 200,000 English- 
speaking families. Consider how thoroughly The 
Sunday Examiner’s circulation—over 250,000— 
blankets the field. 


Mintained: “You can cover 
h The San Francisco Examiner 
The Examiner has kept pace W. H. Witson 
4 Western Representative 
Hearst Building, Chicago. 
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© Judge, 1915 STILL IN THE LIGHT OF THE HONEYMOON 


Even if you are just advertising to “people” 
and do not take Judge’s gua/ity of circulation 
into consideration, reaching this circulation 
at $315 a page is certainly worth while. 


Regular editions of 150,000 are now required 
for the constantly increasing number of 
those who like Judge because it’s a pleasing 
reading companion for cultured people. 


Judge 


The Happy Medium 


Boston New York Chicago 
LUTHER D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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How a Neglected Product Became 
the Chief Profit Producer 


A Half-hearted Try-out of Advertising Revealed a Big Waiting Market 


S* years ago, R. N. Chipman, 
now general manager of the 
Atlas Preservative Company of 
America, was called, upon the 
death of the business’s founder, 
T. H. Thatcher, to find if there 
was anything in the _ business 
worth developing. Up to that time 
none of the concern’s products— 
a paint, a boiler compound, and a 
weed killer—had been advertised. 
After plugging along on remit- 
tances from London for more than 
a year, Mr. Chipman decided as a 
last hope to advertise the weed 
killer, and $750 was employed in 
the original campaign. To-day the 
largest railroads in the country 
are the customers of the Atlas 
company and use the “Atlas A 
Method” of driving weeds from 
the right-of-ways. Mr. Chipman 
says that advertising showed him 
where the market was, and helped 
him to open it up, and that to-day 
he doesn’t have to be shown that 
advertising pays—he knows it 
does. 

The founder of the business was 
a New Zealand chemist and ranch- 
er. He originated the formulas 
which later became the company’s 
stock in trade. “To-day,” re- 
marked Mr. Chipman, “we do not 
care so much for the secret of 
manufacture as we do for our 
method of applying the product.” 


THE FORM THE ADVERTISING TOOK 
AT FIRST 


Only four years have elapsed 
since the first copy was run. This 
showed the weed killer in its con- 
tainer, and was headlined, “Atlas 
A Weed Killer.” Under the side- 
heads, “What It Is,” “What It 
Will Do,” “What It Costs,” and 
“Where to Get It,” the Atlas com- 
pany made its first attempt to tell 
the public of its product in a big 
way. 
This advertising was directed at 
the railroads, and contained a cou- 
pon telling the railroad executives 


to ask for information regarding 
33 


the Atlas A product. These cou- 
pons brought the company many 
inquiries and opened up the mar- 
ket which later was so profitably 
developed by additional advertis- 
ing and personal solicitation. 

“We had 1,000 drums of the 
weed killer in our factory when 
the advertising was first run,” said 
Mr. Chipman. “We had had it 
there for some time and doubted 
whether we would ever sell it. 
But that advertising did the work, 
and we soon had more business 
than we could take care of im- 
mediately.” 





A. New, Idea in Maintenance of Way 






same practice modified to sai changed conditions 
on roads in temperate climates where vegetable hy geo) 


ATLAS “A” WEED KILLER 


* qd compound. When 
sprayed on the track it kills all vegetation. but has » preserva 
effect upon ties and rails It is made ‘ ee 
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NOTE THE CONTRAST BETWEEN THIS AND 
COPY USED LATER 


This first flash at advertising 
had revealed to the company that 
the product that had always been 
given the least attention was the 
best proposition it had. The paint 
and the boiler compound had been 
regarded formerly as the big sell- 
ers of the company. 

The advertising campaign was 
continued, and to-day the company 
has plants at Belleville, N. J., Chi- 
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cago, and Butte, Mont. With the 
greater production and increased 
distribution came a more scientific 
method of applying the weed killer 
to the tracks. 

Now special equipment rigged 
on a car is furnished by the com- 
pany, and under the direction of 
an Atlas employee goes over the 
right-of-way eliminating weeds. 
The railroad furnishes motive 
power, the labor crew, and pays 
for the chemical used. The cost 


BEFORE AND 181 DAYS AFTER ATLAS “A” WEED 
RGLLER AND TRACK PRESERVATIVE 
was USED 


You can standardize your track 
weeding! You can standardize this 
cost. You can standardize your 


weeds by using the 


This means the elimination of haph 
means known definite costs and the re 
The Atlas “A” Method means more th 
system will be cleared of vegetation as a unit 
supervision. 








correct distribution of Atlas “A” Weed ar new bool 
Killer over your track. Above all st means tation by the A 
a big saving in labor; maximum results with 


OF AMERICA, (INC) 


95-97 Liberty Street 








Place Your Track Weeding 
On A Scientific Basis 


methods of clearing your tracks from 


Atlas “A” Method 






ATLAS PRESERVATIVE COMPANY 
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Washington to renew a $30,000 
contract with a Southern. system, 
The second year’s treatment costs 
about 50 per cent less than the 
first, and the third year there igs 
no need for an application. 
“Weeds in the track mean a 
softening of the ballast, and as a 
result deterioration of ties. The 
decayed weeds form humus and 
‘bumping’ ties result. The rail- 
roads knew that; we didn’t have 
to educate them along that line. 
Our job was to con- 
vince them that out 
method was _ better 
than the old mechan- 
ical method. Weeds 
removed by section- 
hands often leave seed 


behind. Our way of 
killing the weeds was 
final. 


“We were confront- 
ed by an interesting 
situation along the 
lines of the Chicago 
& Northwestern road. 
There we found that 
wheat _ continually 
dribbled from the cars 
and sprouted along 
the tracks. To make 
matters worse ma- 
nure, large quantities 
of which are hauled 
along that stretch of 
of track, fell along the 
right of way and 
| caused extra energy 
| among the plant life. 
| Our method has been 
| used satisfactorily in 


Track Vege- 
ati t tlas ‘A’ Method” explains 
every detail. It's yours for the asking 








THE COPY THAT TO-DAY IS MAKING A MARKET 


per lineal mile of track runs from 
$25 to $40, according to contract. 

“Our problem was not to con- 
vince the railroads that they 
should destroy the weeds on their 
tracks,” remarked Mr. Chipman. 
“They knew that. We had to con- 
vince them that the Atlas A 
Method was the most effective 
manner of doing that pesky task. 

“Once we got a contract with a 
railroad it meant more business. 
Just the other day I was called to 


meeting that prob- 
” 
New York, N. Y. lem. 
“Have you any 
competition ?” Mr. 


Chipman was asked. 

“Practically none,” 
he replied. “There have been 
cases of men mixing a few bar- 
rels of chemicals and _ starting 
out to kill weeds, but nothing 
has ever come of it. We got 
in right and with our chemical 
and equipment for applying it have 
succeeded in adding steadily to 
our business. 

“There are other fields open for 
our weed killer, but we are s0 
loaded up with railway business 
that we haven’t as yet even 
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_ NOT GLOBE-TROTTERS; BUT NEWS-GETTERS 
— The Editorial Staff of the Simmons-Boardman publica- 
along tions traveled over 100,000 miles during 1914 to get the 
| make inside facts, the real meat, the face-to-face story of 
/  ma- railway development for the 
ntities 
a Railway Age Gazette 
ng. the The Signal Engineer 
yan ‘ 
energy Railway Age Gazette 
+ bell Mechanical Edition 
rily in Call it what you will; service; editorial efficiency; ‘‘nose for news’’; 
prob- place it in any category you wish, the fact remains that the 
Simmons- Boardman Publications must be valuable to progressive 
u any railway officials; they must assist every manufacturer who is trying 
Mr. to sell to the Billion Dollar Customer, the American Railroads. 
asked. This mileage-money; this concentration on one subject by a corps 
none, of trained men; this search for every new angle of development in 
> been the railway industry, makes the Simmons- Boardman Publications 
w bar- indispensable to railway officers, railway executives, heads of 
tarting mechanical and engineering departments; for only by reading 
— these papers can they keep abreast of the times. 
‘eutl In the same ratio of interest lies the value of an advertising cam- 
it have paign aimed at the Billion Dollar Customer, the American Railroads. 
dily to , Le jaar 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 
pen for New York Chicago Cleveland 
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35% 


“In spite of unsettled business 
conditions, the New York City 
Telephone Book carried 35% 
more advertising during the past 
year than it ever before carried, 
even in the most prosperous years. 

























Such an endorsement of the business 
bringing value of ‘‘the most used and 
most useful book in New York”’ merits 
your attention. 








Advertising forms for the big May issue of 
800,000 copies close April 29th, 1915. 





May we send a representative ? 


® 


New York Telephone Company 
Directory Advertising Department 
Telephone Cortlandt 12000 
25 Dey Street New York City 
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scratched the surface of them.’ 

Asked about his use of other 
methods of advertising Mr. Chip- 
man said: 

“We have cut down on the use 
of circulars, and in the future will 
use this form of advertising still 
less. We reach the people we 
want through our advertising in 
trade and technical papers, and 
through our personal contact with 
railway executives. The whole- 
sale mailing of circular matter to 
these men would be waste as far 
as we are concerned.” 

A 24-page booklet describing ac- 
tual results the Atlas A method 
has accomplished is issued by the 
company. Photographs showing 
the track before and after treat- 
ment are used to illustrate every 
reference. In the copy running to- 
day the Atlas A method is played 
up. The weed killer and track 
preservative are not neglected, but 
the importance of having the 


chemical applied to the track by . 


the special equipment and method 
of the company is emphasized. 

Business is now done by the 
company on a contract basis which 
includes the use of the Atlas equip- 
ment and methods. Five men are 
kept busy all the time directing the 
work of the outfits. 


CAMPAIGN OF MODEST PROPORTIONS 


One of the remarkable features 
of this advertising success is that 
even ncw the company is spend- 
ing only a few thousand dollars a 
year in publicity. 

Certain kinds of letters have 
proved successful in following up 
prospects. What kind of a letter 
will interest railroads? Here is a 
letter asking for a trial which has 
proved itself a winner: 


Have you a section of track near 
(town) upon which you can try out our 
Atlas A weed killer and track preserva- 
tive? We want you to see with your 
own eyes the results and economies 
resulting from one treatment. 

Atlas A will kill all vegetation on 
the track for the entire season, with 
the exception of where the season lasts 
for 12 months in the year, then it will 
take two applications in the first year 
and one application a year afterwards. 
_ One treatment will prevent re-growth 
in the first season and to any considera- 
ble extent in the first part of the second 
season, therefore, smaller quantities of 
the chemical can be used each year. 

Atlas A has a wood preservative 
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action and is beneficial to steel structure 
of the track, as its alkalinity re-acts 
upon the existing corrosion and prevents 
further oxidation. 

Trial terms: to assist in your placing 
a test order, we enclose a memorandum 
of guarantee by which we will accept 
any size trial order you may wish to 
place with us, from one tank to one 
barrel. : 

Some interesting reason - why 
copy was used after the campaign 
had been a couple of years under 
way. A few of the captions will 
show the kind of appeal found 
successful with railroad execu- 
tives: “Three Men Can Weed 100 
Miles of Track a Day with Atlas 
A Weed Killer,” says one head- 
line. ‘‘Atlas A Weed Killer Does 
Not Kill Cattle,” asserted another 
caption, thus meeting possible ob- 
jection to the use of chemicals. 
“Reduce Labor in Track Mainten- 
ance,” ‘advises one advertisement, 
which goes on to say that it will 
take 500 men with hoes to equal 
the work of 3 men with a tank 
sprinkler and Atlas A weed killer. 


New System of Selling Motor 
Trucks 


The Harwood-Barley Manufacturing 
Company, Marion, Ind., which makes 
motor trucks, has adopted a novel sales 
system, in that it is handling sales di- 
rect, without local dealers, and is also 
using the installment plan. In its an- 
nouncements the company says, “Indi- 
ana _ trucks are sold direct to the user 


at factory prices on a small cash pay- 
ment end remainder in monthly install- 
ments.” 


In a newspaper ad in one city, where 
a factory representative was temporarily 
located, it was stated, “If not conveni- 
ent to pay cash, we will arrange terms 
to suit you. For a few days only we 
will take orders at ‘cash prices and give 
twelve months’ time. Why pay cash 
when you can buy just as cheap on 
twelve months’ time, and let truck 
make payments? Buy on time and get 
twelve months’ dollars-and-cents guar- 
antee.” 

In view of the emphasis which has 
been laid on the matter of service by 
the local dealer, and the considerable 
requirements of the user in this direc- 
tion, the plan of the Harwood-Barley 
company may be regarded as a striking 
departure from conventional methods 
in the motor-truck field. 


Baright Leaves Prudential 


George F. Baright has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Prudential In- 
surance Company, after nineteen years’ 
service, and will enter the general 


agency field, in which he will specialize 
on financial, banking and insurance ad- 
vertising. 
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Novel Argument,‘ and Sounds 


Good 

“This Method of _ Transportation 
Went Out of Date a Thousand Years 
Ago” is the rather startling head- 
line, referring to motor truck haulage 
and accompanied by a picture of a 
loaded motor truck, which caps a page 
advertisement now being used in the 
motor truck papers by the Troy Wagon 
Works Company, of Troy, O. The ad- 
vertising is in behalf of Troy Trailers, 
manufactured by this concern for use 
with motor trucks, doing away with 
direct-on-body loading and _ permitting 
the user to haul a train or two, three 
or more trailers behind the tractor. 
Below the headline, the Troy advertise- 
ment says, “Motor trucks carry their 
loads. In all other methods of trans- 
portation the load is pulled or hauled. 
A man pulls a hand truck. A _ horse 
pulls a wagon. A locomotive pulls a 


train. And you can always pull about 
three times as much as you can carry.” 
The rest of the copy applies this 


logic to motor truck transportation, de- 
claring that a three-ton truck in opera- 
tion has a draw-bar pull of ‘half its 
loading capacity, or 3,000 pounds, and 
on the accepted engineering basis of 
250 pounds of pull to the ton of load, 
might be made to pull a ten instead 
of a three-ton load—with the use of 
Troy trailers. 


Campaign on “Garland” Gas 


Stoves 


The Michigan Stove Company, of 
Detroit, is carrying on an_ energetic 
campaign for Garland gas stoves. A 
new dealer folder, printed attractively 


' Burn Refuse - COOK - Heat Water 


tHe GARLAND way 
A. ® ' 








in colors, describes what is being done. 
It states that “‘Nothing that could add 
to the effectiveness of this campaign 
has been omitted.” It puts a definite 
proposition for co-operation up to deal- 
ers in this way: 

“Our part: We post your town free. 
Effective ‘Garland’ posters are put up 
throughout your city for thirty days, 
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showing your firm name conspicuously 
—without cost to you, 

“Plates of ready-made ads or electros 
of any ‘Garland’ appliances are fur- 
nished for newspaper advertising. 

“Street-car cards of four different 
and most effective designs are supplied 
with your firm name prominently dis- 
played, which can be run in your 
street cars at reasonable cost. 

“Picture-show slides of practically all 
‘Garland’ appliances with your firm 
name nicely imprinted are available on 
request. 

“A new cook book, containing an ap- 
pealing story, practical recipes, and cuts 
of standard cabinet ranges; also a nov- 
elty for the children—the All-Gas 
Kitchen Puzzle—affording great fun 
with scissors and paste, are most ef- 
fective novelties for distribution to in- 
terested prospects. 

“Names of interested prospects, sent 
in to us, will be promptly followed up 
with appealing letters and literature. 

“Your Part: To run four ‘Gar- 
land’ newspaper ads—one each week 
during the time of the posting Fs oo. 

“To conduct appropriate ‘Garla 
window displays during the same period. 

“To send in copies of the four ads 
as they appear. 

“To utilize, at your option, any of the 
other advertising helps and material 
offered in the ‘Garland” service.’ 


A. B. C.’s Convention 
Announcement 


The annual convention of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations will be held at 
the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Friday, 
June 18, the sessions to extend over 
until Saturday, June 19, if necessary. 
The board of control selected this date 
at its last meeting on account of. the 
annual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World to be 
held in Chicago the following week. It 
was thought that many of the A. B. C. 
members would like to attend the other 
convention, and vice versa. There are 
so many men belonging to both organi- 
zations and it gives them a chance to 
attend the conventions of both. 

There will be several general sessions 
of the members, as well as departmental 
sessions participated in by the advertiser 
members, the advertising agency mem- 
bers, newspaper members, magazine and 
periodical members, farm journal mem- 
bers and class trade and technical jour- 
nal members. The departmental ses- 
sions will discuss the various problems 
connected with their particular fields, 
especially as pertaining to the work of 
the A. B. C, 

The Bureau now has thirty of its 
own auditors in the field and they are 
at present making examinations in the 
States of Washington, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York 
and Massachusetts, also Canada. 


Becomes Advertising Manager 


of A. Teachout Co. 


A. C. Smith has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager for the A. Teachout 
Company, Cleveland. 
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In October, 1907, a campaign ‘was 
started by THE DELINEATOR to 
find homes for homeless children. 
The active work was stopped in 
January, 1911. During that period 
three thousand children were placed 
directly by THE DELINEATOR. In 
addition, five thousand children 
gained homes through opportunities 
which the campaign disclosed. 


In 1914, three years after the 
active work had entirely ceased, 
THE DELINEATOR received 451 
applications for children to be placed 
in homes. 

Consider for a moment what 
THE DELINEATOR must mean in 
these eight thousand homes. 
Consider also the confidence in 
THE DELINEATOR this remarkable 
campaign reveals. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
Member A. B. C. 
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1,300,000 now guaranteed 


2,000,000 our aim and 
expected soon. 


Associated Sunday Magazine 


G EVERY WEEK 


HE Associated Sunday Magazines will continue to be 
circulated in the same manner as before. With the 
Boston Post, Washington Star, Pittsburg Post, Buffalo 
Courier, Detroit News-Tribune, Minneapolis Journal, Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Tribune, Philadelphia Press and Balti- 
more Sun, the circulation will average well over a million 
copies. In June, the Baltimore Sun and possibly the Phila 
delphia Press may no longer use the Associated as a part of 
their Sunday issues. 
BUT, in all sections of the country not NOW OR HERE- 
AFTER covered by the Associated Sunday Magazines, 


EVERY WEEK, 
the New Independent Magazine, the first 
National Illustrated 3c Weekly 
will be sold. The two combined wiil give a complete and 

thorough national distribution. 

EVERY WEEK will be sold: 

1. As an independent weekly whose local sale will be su- 
pervised and pushed by important newspapers in various sec- 
tions of the country—used by them in connection with cir 
culation building plans most helpful to them and insuring 
their heartiest co-operation. 

Twenty acceptances from local newspapers al- 
ready received; others are coming in every day, 
We shall probably have fully fifty before the first 
issue, and probably two hundred or more joining 
from time to time within the next few months. 

2. By direct sales from news-stands at 3c per copy. 

3. By carriers direct to the homes. 

Arrangements have been already made in many 
important centers such as New York, Chicago, 
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Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Louis, and in impor- 
tant towns in Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and part of 
Wisconsin, for a most complete and thorough sys- 
tem of news dealer distribution and co-operation. 
Prompt and unusually large results are expected. 
They will be backed by an extensive advertising 


Zine campaign. 





K 4, By direct subscription, 52 numbers at $1.00 per year. 
e offer NOW— 
1e to be @ The Associated Sunday Magazine.............. @ $3.50 per line 
‘ith the EOE LS, 2. SE ee eR oe PINT AT rer @ 1.50 per line 
Buffal Combination fate tOt DOU ice :s3s. cists caidas coe @ 4.00 per line 
ullfalo § Combination page rate $2,500. Half and quarter pages in pro- 
il, Cin- portion. 


Balti- One million, three hundred thousand (1,300,000) com- 

million bined circulation guaranteed, or rebate pro rata. Rates sub- 

» Phila: § ject to change any day. 

part of The rate for a quarter page or larger space figures 26c 
per line per 100,000. 

HERE- 


ao EWSPAPER contracts for EVERY WEEK are 

N coming in so fast that we cannot say—nor can any- 

: body else—what will be the rate for space in both 

first publications. We do not know how high the combined cir- 

culations will go; but one thing sure—we will not over- 

ete and | charge. We guarantee a definite minimum of 1,300,000. 

If we give less, we rebate. If we give more the advertiser 
gets a premium. We set our first mark at 2,000,000. 


In accordance with our policy in representing the Asso- 




















ae ciated Sunday Magazines, always stating how much circu- 
ith cre | [ation we have and exactly where it is, we will issue bulle- 
nsuring tins from week to week telling how much EVERY WEEK 
has gained in circulation and where it is. 
ai _ EVERY WEEK will be advertised heavily, but these 
% important details will be told in another announcement. 
at Meanwhile, remember the present maximum rate is 26c a line 
ng per 100,000 on quarter pages or more (based on a guaran- 


teed ‘minimum combined circulation of 1,300,000). 


WALTER P. WHEELER, Advertising Manager, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
GUY C. PIERCE, Western Advertising Manager, 
ny 809 Herald Building, Chicago, Ill. 
IRVING J. FRENCH, Eastern Representative, 
‘0, 24 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


> 
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check on the grocer. It will not 
do to permit a dishonest clerk 
to buy up a bunch of newspapers, 
clip out the coupons and redeem 
them. In order to guard against 
such practices the dealer is some- 
times obliged to return with each 
coupon for redemption ap 
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NATIONAL ak ; 
Wasuincton, D. C A 
Editor of PRINTEKS: for 
Replying to your@>™ ~ 
17, I beg to state t\9y” 
campaign has yet bee! 
the National Canners’. #, 
It is true that the sub,.<% 
careful consideration, and it. 
















make a decision after all of the differ- 
ent angles have been passed. upon. 

In my judgment, it would be unwise 
to have any public announcement of 
this campaign made until something 
definite has been decided upon. The 
National Canners’ Association has sev- 
eral times in the past been embarrassed 
by erroneous statements that it had a 
large sum of money it was going to 
spend in advertising. 

The influence of your paper in put- 
ting the correct facts before the differ- 
ent publications will be appreciated. 

Frank E. Gorre.t, 
Secretary 
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Trade Press Starts Educational 
Campaign 

Educational matters were the subject 
of discussion at a dinner of the New 
York Trade Press . Asscciation, held 
February 19, at_the Hardware Club. 

William H. Ingersoll, a member of 
the. Natinn>! “«. aission of the A. A. 
c : in she Educational 
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ct Pind Coffee Com- 
¢ nsuran® “nada, recently con- 
se 3°. newspaper campaign 


i wheats reart” baking powder 
Thieecs a local women’s association 
the company offered five cents for every 
label taken off a twenty-cent tin of its 
powder, the proceeds to go to the Bel- 
gian relief fund. 


“Modern Farming” . Appoints 
New Advertising Manager 


Edgar T. Bell has been made adver 
tising manager of Modern Farming, 
published in ‘New Orleans. 
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Reducing the Burden of Unjustified 
Suspicion 


A Portion of the First Annual Report of the Vigilance Bureau, the Min- 
neapolis Advertising Forum 


[Epitor1aL NotE—The real purpose 
of vigilance work is brought out very 
clearly in the following report, viz., to 
lessen the suspicion against all advertis- 
ing by eliminating that element which 
tends to cast a doubt on the integrity 
of a whole industry. It was the vigor- 
ous work of the Minneapolis Advertis- 
ing Forum along these lines that won 
for it the Baltimore Truth Trophy.] 


FTER more than two years 

of volunteer work this per- 
manent bureau was established in 
February, 1914. (The Vigilance 
Bureau of the Minneapolis Adver- 
tising Forum.) 

Its object is to reduce the bur- 
den of unjustified suspicion which, 
through association with careless 
or dishonest advertisers, seems to 
rest on all advertisers. 

Subscribers to the bureau are 
expected to request investigations 
of all advertisements which they 
suspect contain statements that are 
“untrue, deceptive, or misleading,” 
and it is the duty of the secretary 
to ascertain the facts in the case 
and, if the suspicion is found to 
be justified, to obtain the positive 
assurance of the advertiser that the 
offense will not occur again or 
to report the evidence to the prop- 
er authorities. 

How great is the burden of un- 
justified suspicion carried by each 
advertiser is hard to estimate. But 
some idea of this encumbrance 
which advertising has been carry- 
ing may be gained by a study of 
the facts revealed in the records of 
investigations made by this bureau 
at the request of subscribers dur- 
ing the past year. 

Since subscribers do not request 
investigations unless their knowl- 
edge of merchandise leads them 
to suspect that statements are un- 
true, the cases in which careful 
investigations show the advertise- 
ments to be truthful may be con- 
sidered indicative of unjustified 
suspicicn. The proportion of the 
total cases investigated but found 
truthful should, therefore, repre- 
sent the burden of suspicion. 
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The efficiency of this bureau can 
be judged most clearly by these 
percentages of unjustified sus- 
picion. 

First quarter, March 1 to June 
1, 1914, 65 per cent; second quar- 
ter, June 1 to Sept. 1, 1914, 50 
per cent; third quarter, Sept. 1 
to Dec. 1, 1914, 19 per cent; fourth 
quarter, Dec. 1, 1914, to Mar. 1, 
1915, 17 per cent. 

If the above figures indicate the 
unjustified suspicion in the minds 
of subscribers themselves, who are 
familiar with merchandise and 
prices, it is interesting to specu- 
late on what this burden must be 
in the minds of the purchasing 
public, who cannot be expected to 
discriminate clearly, but may sim- 
ply suspect advertisements and 
turn away from them. 


NUMBER OF CASES INVESTIGATED 


During the year the bureau in- 
vestigated 192 cases distributed 
amongst various classes of busi- 
ness as follows: 
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It will be seen from the above 
that hardly any class of retail 
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business has escaped suspicion. 

Of these 192 cases, 64 investi- 
gations show the advertiser to be 
correct in the statement suspected, 
making the average annual burden 
of suspicion 33 1/3 per cent. 

Of the remaining 128 cases, in 
68, or over half of them, the bu- 
reau secured immediate co-opera- 
tion in the correction of the faulty 
statements—an interesting demon- 
stration of the inadvisability of 
rushing into the courts before 
every other means is exhausted. 

In 22 other cases favorable 
progress was made. In 11 cases 
no definite results were obtainable 
although it is felt that the moral 
effect of the investigations served 
to make the advertisers more care- 
ful and probably prevented fur- 
ther misstatements. In-three cases 
untruthful and deceptive advertis- 
ing was prevented before the copy 
was published. 


PROSECUTIONS 


Five prosecutions have been 
necessary, and the following re- 
sults have been obtained: 

A horse-dealer was convicted 
and fined $50. 

2. A warrant was issued for the 
arrest of a special sales agent and 
he fled the city before the warrant 


could be served. The sale was 
discontinued. 
3. A salesman of bottled ink 


was arrested on the charge of 
fraudulent advertising, but es- 
caped conviction through a legal 
technicality. 

4. The proprietor of a men’s 
clothing store pleaded guilty to 
the charge of untruthful advertis- 
ing and was fined. 

5. Another men’s clothing com- 
pany has been arrested and the 
case has been set for 2 p. m.,, 
April 2nd, before Judge E. A. 
Montgomery. This corporation is 
said to be planning to attack the 
constitutionality of the law. The 
bureau has placed the case in the 
hands of Brooks & Jamieson, at- 
torneys, of Minneapolis, and is 


being supported financially by the 
National Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. The National Com- 
mittee has retained as advisory 
counsel Harry D. Nims, of New 
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York City, author of “Unfair 
Competition” and of the Minne- 


sota law to prevent fraudulent ad- 
vertising. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE RETAILERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The bureau has assisted the 
Minneapolis Retailers’ Association 
to get evidence of violations of 
the Transient Merchant Act and 
other niatters which might be con- 
sidered as unfair competition. 
Two itinerants, arrested on in- 
formation which the bureau helped 
to secure, “jumped bail” and fled 
the city before being tried. 

Evidence obtained by the bu- 
reau led to the arrest of 15 mer- 
chants in the Bridge Square and 
Washirgton Avenue district on 
the charge of soliciting business 
on the sidewalk, commonly called 
“roping in.” The constitutionality 
of the city ordinance prohibiting 
this practice was attacked. The 
ordinance was sustained by the 
Municipal Court and the defend- 
ants have carried their case to 
the Supreme Court. 


the 


Stockdale Lecturing in 


East 

Frank Stockdale, of Chicago, spoke 
on March 29 to 125 business men of 
Elizabeth, N. J., under the auspices of 
the Elizabeth Advertising Club. He is 
the official lecturer of the Educational 
Committee of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World and delivered 
his first lecture, entitled “Advertising 
and the Speed of Turnover.” 

The address is illustrated with forty 
lantern slides carrying interesting charts 
and_ statistics and showing that the 
problem of keeping up.with the costs 
is being solved by modern merchandisers 
through increasing the number of turn- 
overs. The importance of advertising 
as a factor in accomplishing this is 
brought out plainly by the lecturer. 

This lecture was delivered for the 
first time March 22 before 300 business 
men in Dayton, O. 


Toad: Marked Tin in the 
Newspapers 


Lyon, Conklin & Co., Inc., of Balti- 
more and Washington, are conducting 
a newspaper campaign on “Lyonore 
Metal” featuring the value of the trade- 
mark in buying tin for roofs. The copy 
is educational and is designed to prove 
there is good tin and good roofers to 
put it on. The reader of the ad is re- 
quested to ask his roofer or tinner 
what he knows about “‘Lyonore Metal.” 
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THE AYER & SON ADVERTISEMENT 
(Continued) 


six thousand business calls per 
year; we have kept on file, closely 
scrutinized, checked and regis- 
tered, whether we had an adver- 
tisement in them or not, an aver- 
age of fifteen thousand publica- 
tions from all sections of this 
country. 

We have developed to an un- 
usual extent excellent information 
and _ statistics concerning many 
trades and many localities. We 
have impregnated our own organi- 
zation with a greatly broadened 
view of our nationality as ex- 
pressed in business methods and 
business necessities. We have be- 
come a National Advertising 
Agency. 

There are a great many adver- 
tising agencies which designate 
themselves as “general” or “na- 
tional” which apparently take unto 
themselves this qualification solely 
because they place advertisements 
in publications of general or na- 
tional circulation. From our point 
of view, the intelligent use of na- 
tional publications is difficult until 
the agency has had a very broad 
experience in the use of many 
forms of local advertising media, 
such as newspapers, | bill-posting, 
etc., in every part and section of 
this big country of ours. 

That an advertiser and _ his 
agent may plan to derive the full 
advantage of an advertising ex- 
penditure, there must. in the first 
place, be a broad basic knowledge 
of the situation. Actual condi- 
tions in each state should be 
known. This information should 
be matched up with the status of 
the advertiser’s business in each 
state. This, in turn, should be 
considered in connection with an 
analysis of the circulation of na- 
tional publications in each state. 
Only by this process may adver- 
tising be made to do its full part 
in a sales campaign. 

Some of the most remarkable 
national advertising successes have 
started as local campaigns with 
a national effort in view as a 
work of the future. 


Too many thinly spread out, 
poorly supported, so-called na- 
tional advertising campaigns are 
started, and the annual death 
rate is something terrific. Facts 
and figures are easily available to 
every one, and need no comment 
from us. 

This scheme of spending a few 
thousand dollars in a national pub- 
lication and then proceeding to 
bluff the trade in the line of mer- 
chandise thus advertised, is pretty 
well played out. Helpful, intelli- 
gent co-operation with the trade 
is desirable. Retailers should be 
responsive to the effort of honest 
advertisers to place goods on their 
shelves, but in too many cases con- 
sumer advertising is used only as 
a club on the retailer, and the ap- 
propriation is not of sufficient 
size, nor the advertising effort 
sufficiently continuous to really 
accomplish much with the ultimate 
consumer. 


Our developing sense of nation- 
ality, and the distressing condition 
of affairs in many foreign coun- 
tries, has given rise to an inter- 
esting movement whereby it is 
proposed that goods of American 
manufacture be uniformly marked 

“made in U. S. A.” This is a 
laudable and patriotic movement, 
and in no sense of the word would 
we write ourselves down as un- 
friendly to its success. We must 
confess, however. to the belief 
that under anything like normal 
conditions the American manu fac- 
turer in most lines can compete 
with the world. Locality of man- 
ufacture has never appealed to us 
as a prime selling argument for a 
line of merchandise. Because a 
certain article is “made in Peoria,” 
or “made in Illinois,” or “made 
in the United States,” is not and 
never can be the commanding 
reason why any one should buy it. 


We need competition with some 
of the excellent wares made in 
some foreign countries, to stimu- 
late us to the highest endeavor. 
For purposes of home consump- 
tion the “made in America” label 


(Continued on page 46) 
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THE AYER & SON ADVERTISEMENT 
(Continued) 


may be somewhat effective, but 
the forward-looking business men 
of this country who long to con- 
quer foreign markets need not ex- 
pect to find the people of other 
lands overly anxious to buy goods 
labeled with the mark of their 
United States genesis, if we as a 
people intend to exercise our 
prejudice against merchandise 
stamped “made in Germany” or 
“made in Great Britain” or “made 
in France.” 

There has been a great deal of 
honest breath and a good many 
dollars wasted on the subject of 
city and community adverfising. 
None of our cities or states 
can be criticised if they enter upon 
advertising campaigns in an effort 
to attract visitors, permanent resi- 
dents or industries to them. Ad- 
vertisingly, however, we think the 
notion is unsound. None of the 
units of our country is sufficient 
unto itself, and it is a blessed 
thing for the development of a 
national consciousness and _ na- 
tional trade that such is the case. 


We should buy our favorite 
breakfast food because we like it, 
because it is wholesome and be- 
cause the price is right, not be- 
cause it is made in Battle Creek. 
The fact that our shoes are made 
in Brockton, our collars in Troy, 
or our clothes in Rochester, really 
has littie to do with the desira- 
bility of the goods. 

If we wish to advertise pickles 
or tobacco or crackers, we should 
be certain that all the conditions 
surrounding our. product are right 
before we attempt publicity. The 
package should be right, the goods 
should compare favorably with 
competing brands, the price should 
be right, trade channels should be 
opened and developed—all the va- 
rious elements contributory to suc- 
cess should be present before we 
expect advertising to do its part. 

Now, if a city starts to advertise 
there are probably a great many 
things about it open to criticism. 
Possibly its tax rate is high, its 
water system inefficient, portions 


(Continued 





of its street paving bad, its school 
board behind the times, its health 
rate low, its death rate high. Such 
a municipality has no more busi- 
ness to advertise than has a 
manufacturer of stale crackers put 
up in an unattractive package with 
an out-of-date manufacturing 
plant and a weak selling force. 


_No! what we want is the na- 
tional point of view. We want 
big men, proud of the fact that 
they are American citizens, hon- 
estly trying to manufacture some 
article as well as they know how, 
and genuinely interested in widen- 
ing their market. In saying this 
we, of course, realize that there 
are many businesses wherein 
freight rates, local usage or other 
reasons prevent the manufac- 
turer from seeking a national 
outlet. 


When it comes to advertising, 
business men would in our opinion 
do well to tie up with an organi- 
zation which has established and 
developed the national point of 
view. It may sound very pecul- 
iar, but actual analysis shows 
that geography is a determining 
factor in the placing of many ad- 
vertising accounts. The adver- 
tiser feels that he would like to 
have an agency close at hand. We 
have always thought this a 
false basis upon which to choose 
an advertising agency. In our 
own business we have not hesi- 
tated to tell a Philadelphia manu- 
facturer that we could not serve 
him any better than if he were 
located in New Orleans, and we 
did not want his business on the 
basis that we are a Philadelphia 
institution. We are not a Phila- 
delphia institution; we are a na- 
tional organization, with men who 
have nad their business experi- 
ence in various parts of this coun- 
try, and with a staff competent to 
keep in touch with business, socia! 
and. industrial conditions in ali 
sections of this country. 


Indeed we have comparatively 
a small amount of busiress in 
Philadelphia, while we do more 


on page 47) 
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Tue Ayer & Son ADVERTISEMENT 
(Concluded) 


business in New England than the 
total business of any New England 
Advertising Agency, more busi- 
ness in New York City than any 
New York Agency, more business 
in the South of the character 
that we care to handle than all 
other agencies put together, and 
our business in the West is not 
exceeded by more than two or 
three Western Advertising houses. 

The manufacturer with a na- 
tional business, or a_ business 
which he hopes some day to na- 
tionalize, makes. a mistake in 
choosing an agency because it is 
handy. If a Cleveland manufac- 
turer selects a Cleveland agency 
because of convenience the agency 
is apt to have some of the limita- 
tions which the manufacturer 
himself has, when it comes to con- 
sidering the. markets of North 
Carolina. 

The foregoing has seemed to 
us worth saying in introducing 
a series of advertisements which 
we intend to run in Printers’ 
Ink within the year under the 
general title of “The Story of the 
States.” We expect each week 
to take a separate state and have 
something to say about its indus- 
trial position and its advertising 
possibilities. Some of these 
sketches will be historical, some 
will deal with the business ro- 
mances which have occurred with- 
in the state, others will tell of 
great advertising successes with 
which we admit we have had 
nothing to do; others again will 


point out advertising opportunities | 


-overcrowd The Farm 


for us or some one else. 

We hope to make these adver- 
tisements of continuous interest; 
we believe they will be as heipful 
to general advertising as they can 
possibly be to us—and we are 
not so unselfish that we do not 
expect to get a great deal of good 
out of them. 

N. W. AYER & SON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Boston New York CHICAGO 
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“Unlike any other paper” 





Manufacturers buy 
raw materials by the 
tests-and-results 
method. 


The same method is 
available for the same 
manufacturers when 
they buy advertising 
space. 


Its universal adoption 
would increasingly 


Journal. 


June closes May 5th. 
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A Rich Market Awaiting in 
New Zealand 


ILott’s oa i ag AGENCY 
WEL incTon, N. Z., . 28, 1915, 
Editor, Printers’ INK: 
We thought you would be interested 
in the data which we enclose relative to 


the imports into New Zealand from 
Germany for twelve months ending 
December 31, 19138—the latest figures 
available. 


We have given these figures in the 
English money, and it is scarcely nec- 
essary to tell your readers that in order 
to roughly show the value in dollars it 
is necessary to multiply by five. 

The point, however is that this trade 
has ceased once and for always. There 
is an intensely earnest resolve on the 
part of every New Zealander not to 
buy any article which has been made 
in Germany or Austria, with the result 
that there is a magnificent trade avail- 
able for other manufacturers. 

Already many of the keenest and 
largest American houses are turning 
their attention to the fine market await- 
ing them here and American goods are 
sold on every side. Walking down to 
the office the other morning the signer 
was impressed by the fact that one of 
the leading men’s outfitters had a win- 
dow full of American knit underwear. 
President Suspenders and Paris Gar- 
ters were featured prominently in 
another window. 

One has only to pick up any news- 
paper to see many American articles 
largely advertised—particularly house- 
hold products. The wonder is, how- 
ever, that a larger number of manufa¢- 
turers of the United States do not take 
advantage of this splendid territory— 
a territory which probably less than 
any other has been affected by the war, 
for the simple reason that it has com- 
paratively no manufacturing industries 
—its main wealth comes from the ex- 
port of wool, dairy products, meat, gold, 
and agricultural products. These are 
in great demand and at higher prices 
than ever before, with the result that 
people are not only prepared to buy, 
but have the money to do so. 

J. Ixotr’s ApveErTISING AGENCY. 


MANUFACTURED ARTICLES IMPORTED FROM 





GERMANY INTO NEW ZEALAND FoR 12 

MONTHS ENDING DEC. 31, 1913. 
Arms, ammunition and_ ex- 

ae £ 7,009 
Bicycles and tricycles........ 12,055 
Brushes, brushware and brooms 2,698 
Motor Vehicles— 

SERCO ciaskeessseeaes 3,098 
Materials for 67,362 
China, porcelain and parian- 

RE. ces 5625595 50445:00 12,055 
PE ites ttiusskt ean conse 5,628 
Cotton piece-goods .......... 6,162 
ES Bo err e 20,136 
i ithe tessenstedensa dees 5,645 
PPUOEO. gScaisks 4 oe Wee wx 7,146 
Fancy goods and toys........ 52,404 

er Peer Pere ry rie 2,614 
Glass— 
OCR, CMY 605000006600 30,079 
RN eho t iia oe ae wins 2,612 
oer rr 19,108 
Hardware, hollow-ware and 
POOR 5 0:0:440008 008 28,923 
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Instruments— 

1 ro ree 57,068 

eee ee 2,597 
Iron and Steel— 

SD cies as = sik bag a wise 2,139 

Wire, fencing, plain....... 5,822 
Laimps, lanterns and lampwick 11,485 
SREY ales Cu ES a ead Wiis os 7,356 
Machinery and Machines— 

LO ee a 5,183 

a eee 23,685 

Engine-boilers ............ 2,285 

Sewing-machines .......... 5,234 

REREEIN sy oa Graves vi '% 6 4b Ga Wie 9,002 
TS eae peer oe 45,869 
Metal, manufactured articles of 9,038 
Paper— 

ET 5 ioc nsewec svete 3,347 
OO a een 2,045 
ee 2,663 
Ch ee ae 2,207 

SRI: eS civ was 60 w4isrls bre 2,869 
Plate and platedware......... 4,012 

RS ee a 5,724 
Seeds— 

Grass and clover.......:.. 31,163 
ar ren 4,742 
Spirits— 

Geneva and gin, unsweetened 


4,761 


Getting the Farmer’s Business 


The manner in which merchants and 
business men of Dayton, O., have suc- 
ceeded in developing their business in 
the agricultural districts of eight coun- 
ties around the city, by means of adver- 
tising, was outlined before the Cincin- 
nati Advertisers’ Club at a recent meet- 
ing by B. B. Geyer, of the Geyer-Day- 
ton Agency, of Dayton. He stated that 
the business men of the city have 
worked on the fact that the average 
farmer has a large surplus for luxuries, 
and that they have been able to secure 
the expenditure in Dayton, accordingly. 
of a large share of the $50, 000,000 
spent annually by the farmers in that 
section for goods other than necessaries. 


Oakland Car Seeking Imple- 
ment Dealers 


The Oakland Motor Company, of 
Pontiac, Mich., has attracted consider- 
able attention by its advertising in farm 
implement trade papers, in which it is 
seeking to make dealer connections 
with implement retailers. This is one 
of the few motor car concerns which is 
endeavoring to reach the farm trade by 
intensive cultivation of the dealers who 
are in the best position to handle this 
business. 


Newspapers Used for 
“Colorite” 


Carpenter-Morton Company, Boston, 
Mass., are using newspapers to adver- 
tise “Colorite,” a product that is rec- 
ommended suitable for satin, silk and 
canvas slippers and also basketry. 


The Cook & Joerns Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, has the advertising ac- 
count of the Produce Terminal Corpora- 
tion in that city. 
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SARAH FIELD SPLINT 
Now Editor of the Woman’s Magazine 


TODAY’S MAGAZINE takes 


pleasure in announcing the appointment of 


MISS SARAH FIELD SPLINT 
as Editor, to take effect April 15th, 1915 


iss KATHERINE GLOVER has resigned to devote 

M all her energies to writing. She leaves for 

Europe April 13th. Miss Glover will continue 

to be identified with Topay’s Magazine in the capacity 
of contributor. 

At the same time is announced the publication of an 
important pamphlet on the development of Topay’s 
unique editorial policy, as reflected in a comparison of 
Topay’s program for a year with the editorial programs 
of twelve other leading women’s publications. This pam- 
phlet is for complimentary distribution to all who write 
for it. 

Under Miss Splint’s editorship, the same policy of 
PRACTICAL SERVICE to subscribers will be continued and 
further developed. 


TODAY’S MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The Secret of Successful 
Creative Ability - 


Business ‘Master Strokes” are usually the 
result of 


Successful advertising is generally an outcome 
of intelligent work rather than sudden inspi- 
ration. 


Since we started in business, to be thorough 
has been the ideal for which we have con- 
stantly striven, and by 


we do not refer merely to routine or clerical 
work. Systematic thoroughness here is essen- 
tial, but we regard it of even greater import- 
ance as applied to the work of our executives. 


Creative work, built upon a foundation of 


invariably results in a structure which stands. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Advertising 
450 Fourth Ave., New York 




















Getting Old Customers to Help 
You Sell 


Some Underlying Principles in Framing Letters That Are Intended to Get 
Names of Friends, Testimonials, and Other Sales Help from 
Satisfied Customers 


By Cameron McPherson 


AST fall a real-estate adver- 

tiser died in Washington, 
leaving an estate of almost a mil- 
lion dollars. Nine years ago this 
man was penniless in Chicago. He 
conceived the idea of selling prop- 
erty to investors through classified 
advertising on a national scale, 
and then in turn getting those peo- 
ple whom he had sold to go out 
among their friends and sell more 
property. He borrowed $500 for 
his first advertising, using small 
one-inch space in the magazines 
and classified in over 1,000 news- 
papers. He succeeded because he 
appreciated an often overlooked 
principle of advertising, that it is 
the profit from repeat orders— 
orders which cost but little to sell 
—that puts figures on the right 
side of the ledger. 

Had this advertiser figured on 
the profit on his initial sales, as 
some do, he might never have 
mdde any money. At any rate he 
would not have stayed in business 
very long, for it cost him 60% to 
sell a property on which there was 
only 50% profit. But he used to 
say: “I am willing to spend $200 
to make a new $100 sale; because 
by the time I am done with it I 
will make it show a net profit of 
$500.” You see, he was figuring 
on the inexpensive repeat busi- 
ness; the business that comes 
through satisfied customers that 
can be induced to boost for you. 

But you say there is nothing so 
very startling in that; every busi- 
ness man knows that a satisfied 
customer is his best advertisement. 
But like the merchant who won't 
advertise, there are still a few ad- 
vertisers who have plenty of satis- 
fied customers, but nobody else 
knows about it. The question is,— 
how to cash in on these satisfied 
customers and to put them to 
work helping you sell. 
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I asked a Chicago manufacturer 
of air moisteners—a man who 
made his initial sales largely 
through advertising in general and 
medical magazines—how he got 
his old customers to help him. 
Anyone would know that he could 
not expect to sell enough air 
moisteners direct from his adver- 
tising to make sufficient profit. 

“That’s easy,” he said, “when 
you inquire for an air moistener, 
I refer you to our local agent, and 
keep your name on file. Along 
toward the end of spring, when 
you are about ready to turn off the 
steam heat, I will drop you a let- 
ter reminding you about the air 
moistener on your radiator, and 
making a few suggestions for car- 
ing for it during the summer 
months. At the same time I will 
ask you for the names of a few of 
your friends having steam or hot 
water heat, and enclose a blank for 
your convenience. When you send 
these names in, I will have a letter 
prepared to each of your friends 
on the list. This will be an in- 
dividuaily typewritten letter on the 
very highest grade of crisp, crack- 
ly paper with an embossed letter- 
head. I will tell your friends that 
you are using this air moistener, 
and urge them to ask you about it. 
So that instead of only selling one 
air moistener I will sell possibly 
a dozen, may be five dozen, which 
makes the cost of inquiries of 
comparatively little importance.” 


MAKING THE CUSTOMER FEEL GOOD 


“But,” I protested, “I am a busy 
man; do you think that Iam going 
to sit down and fill in a list with 
names of my friends just because 
you, whom I don’t know from 
Adam, asks me to?” 

Mr. Burleigh called in a clerk 
and asked for the file of lists of 
names. The clerk brought in a 
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“That is 
“they are 


pile of several hundred. 
the answer,” he said, 
doing it.” 

There was no room for further 
argument, his methods brought in 
the lists, so I asked to see the let- 
ter he used. I thought there 
would be something to learn from 
it. This is the letter: 

SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 

Tue Savo Arr MOoISTENER 
Dear Madam:— 

You ordered some of the Savo Air 
Moisteners of us this season, and we 
trust you have kept them well filled 
with water at all times, as this is very 
necessary in order to get best results. 

When the cold weather is ended and 
the heat is turned off, the Moisteners 
should be thoroughly dried out and 
placed back on the radiators, or else 
put in a perfectly dry place until they 
are again needed. By doing this, the 
Moisteners will remain in good con- 
dition and do their important work 
for many years 

We will gladly inform you of any- 
thing further we may find to be bene- 
ficial in this respect. We hope you 
are getting the full benefit of the 
SAVOS and we will be glad to know 
if you are pleased with them. 

nclosed is one of our blank Mail- 
ing Lists on which we would like very 
much to have you give us the names 
and addresses, if you will, of some 
of your friends, whether of your city 
or of some other, who use Steam or 
Hot Water heat, so we may send them 
some of our literature. Your kindness 
in sending us this list will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Now, I have seen a good many 
letters, reply postals, circulars and 
other plans for getting old cus- 
tomers to furnish names of 
friends. It is one of the oldest 
“stunts” of mail-order selling, but 
as I analyze this letter it seems to 
me to strike a very human chord 
It isn’t perhaps as polished or as 
clever as some of our professional 
letter writers might wish, but it 
pulled, and it seems to me the rea- 
son it pulled was because it put the 
customer in a kindly frame of 
mind. It is a good deal like a 
salesman, If he were calling on a 
customer he would talk his man 
into the right frame of mind be- 
fore asking a favor. The letter, 
working in the dark as it does, 
should do the same. This, the 
air-moistener manufacturer does 
by offering suggestions, and taking 
an interest in the customer’s af- 
fairs—the least the customer can 
do is to reciprocate. Possibly if 
the letter reached him at the right 


time, he might even go a step far- 
ther, and sit down and write a 
testimonial as the second to the 
last paragraph suggests—in fact 
Mr. Burleigh said this happens 
quite often. 


IT’S RECIPROCITY THAT PAYS 


Of course, when business men 
are being dealt with it is more 
difficult to get them to help you. 
But I know of an Eastern office 
appliance concern which has had 
remarkable success in this direc- 
tion. The company is marketing 
an adding machine which it sells 
direct through specialty salesmen. 
If a customer can be induced to 
furnish a list of business man- 
agers with whom he is acquainted 
and who ought to have this partic- 
ular adding machine, it is a big 
help to the salesman. Not only 
does it give him an opening to use 
the personal appeal, but it auto- 
matically provides an audience and 
insures the salesman getting to the 
right man. 

For some time the company fol- 
lowed the usual course, of leaving 
it to the salesmen to work out 
their own salvation. But it was 
found that for various reasons the 
salesmen disliked asking  cus- 
tomers for names, and disliked to 
call on the people when they did 
get these names. In most cases 
they were prospects who had 
never been educated to the bene- 
fits of the machine, and to do this 
meant keeping the name on the 
mailing list for three to six 
months, which was altogether too 
long to suit your salesman, anx- 
ious for quick sales. 

Realizing the condition, the 
home office decided to take this 
matter of getting the names of 
likely prospects into their own 
hands. The advertising depart- 
ment got up a neat letter-head 
bearing the advertising manager’s 
name, and wrote a brief letter, 
politely asking for the names of 
persons who the recipient thought 
could use a machine. Five thou- 
sand of these letters were mailed 
under two-cent postage, but only 
eleven replies were received. 
Something was the matter with 
the letter. 
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Now it happened that this com- 
pany went to considerable pains 
and expense to keep its. users in- 
formed of new uses and applica- 
tions for its machine. To tha: end 
it published a monthly publication 
which went exclusively to users. 
This was a service proposition 
pure and simple, the idea being to 
keep the user “sold” on his add- 
ing machine with the hope that 
he would become a booster for it, 
and when in need of new equip- 
ment would place the business 
with them. It contained articles 
of genera] interest on accounting, 
and showed new applications of 
the machine to that kind of work. 
It was worth while, and it was 
appreciated. 


TAKING CUSTOMERS INTO YOUR 
CONFIDENCE 


As the advertising manager of 
the company was wondering why 
he only got eleven answers from 
five thousand letters, a letter came 
in from a reader of this house- 
paper saying in substance that it 
was the greatest thing the com- 
pany had ever done for its cus- 
tomers and complimenting it on 
its long-sighted service _ policy. 
“I want you to know that I appre- 
ciate receiving the ,”’ con- 
cluded the letter, “and if there is 
any way of reciprocating, don’t 
hesitate to call on me.” 

In a flash it came to the adver- 
tising manager that the way to 
go about getting these names was 
through the publication. So the 
next issue contained an article 
pointing out the company’s policy 
in regard to helping its customers 
after the sale was made. The 
writer explained that the purpose 
of the magazine was a service fea- 
ture, and concluded by giving fig- 
ures showing that the magazine 
was costing the company over $2,00C 
a month to edit, print and deliver. 
Nothing was said in the article 
about the names. This was taken 
care of by enclosing a special 
post-card with the issue. The 
post-card was headed in big red 
letters: “Do You Believe in Reci- 
procity?” Below was a _ request 
to send in the desired names. 

Later I had occasion to see and 





count the cards which were re- 
ceived from this request, some- 
thing like twelve per cent being 
returned from a mailing of 15,- 
000 papers. How many of these 
names were sold is something 
which only the books of the com- 
pany could tell. It was another 
case of the appeal to reciprocity 
winning out, and the experience 
proves how important it is to give 
if you would take. This, by the 
way, is a pretty good rule to fol- 
low in all advertising work, 
whether it is a plan for getting 
inquiries, getting answers to your 
letters, or any one of the many 
other things. 

Take, for example, securing testi- 
monial letters from satisfied users 
or customers, which is another 
form of getting them to help you 
sell your products. While it is 
often possible to secure testimo- 
nials by simply asking the cus- 
tomer what he thinks of your ar- 
ticle, this method is a good deal 
less satisfactory than a plan used 
by a Chicago sash and door manu- 
facturer. 


A WAY TO GET TESTIMONIALS 
THAT ARE WORTH WHILE 


A few years ago this company 
had occasion to get out a very 
elaborate and instructive book, 
showing how doors could be made 
to harmonize with the furnishings 
of the home. The advertiser sent 
out several hundred to a list of 
architects who had written in for 
them upon seeing the advertise- 
ments in architectural papers; 
and he was agreeably surprised to 
find that not a few of the archi- 
tects receiving the books wrote 
back very complimentary letters. 
It was very evident that the con- 
tents of the book which he had 
gone to such pains and trouble to 
make suggestive were appreciated. 
Seeing the opportunity the adver- 
tiser decided to send copies to sev- 
eral thousand house-owners who 
he knew had used his doors, at 
the same time writing a brief let- 
ter along this line: 

Dear Mrs. Jones: 

Although it has been several years 

since you built, I felt sure that you 


would like to see the book which I am 
sending you, showing how some of the 
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newer homes are using ————————— 
doors. We have gone to some effort 
to gather the ideas of America’s lead- 
ing designers and decorators, and I 
think you will find them suggestive as 
well as interesting. ‘ 

How are the doors serving you? You 
understand, of course, that these doors 
were sold to you with a distinct guar- 
antee, and although that guarantee ex- 
pired long ago technically, it is per- 
petual so far as we are concerned, and 
if there is anything about these doors 
that is not as it should be, and we are 
in any way to blame, we are ready and 
willing to make it good. We are al- 
— glad to serve you. 

n the other hand, if you have rea- 
son to believe that you chose wisely 
when you bought — - oors, 
we would be mighty glad to hear about 
it, and your opinion of them would be 
helpful in convincing others of their 
worth. 

What was the result? Several 
hundred letters were received 
which were turned to immediate 
sales advantage. But the letters 
themselves were not used. In- 
stead the names of the writers 
were grouped on sheets, according 
to territory. The names of all 
those from Chicago, for example, 
were put on separate sheets. In 
this way the testimonials were lo- 
calized, and the salesman went to 
the architect or owner and said: 
“Here, Mr. Green, is a list of peo- 
ple who have written us highly 
complimentary letters about our 
doors. Possibly you know most 
of them, as they are all of this 
city, and you can either call them 
up yourself, or I would be glad 
to have the original letters in our 
files forwarded to you for in- 
spection.” It goes without say- 
ing the prospective door buyer 
was duly impressed, especially as 
he noticed that most of the names 
were from influential citizens. 
You can almost hear the architect 
saying: “Yes, I know them all,” 
for it is a funny thing how anx- 
ious we all are to claim the friend- 
ship of those who have money. 

But what I wanted to bring out 
in this incident was the method of 
securing the testimonials in such 
quantities that this plan was fea- 
sible; the strategy shown by the 
letter writer in getting the cus- 
tomer into the frame of mind con- 
ducive to helping him. It makes 
little difference how that is done, 
whether you follow the plan of 
the air-moistener advertiser, the 
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adding-machine man or the sash- 
and-door manufacturer, the prin- 
ciple is all the same: the letter or 
plan must give or it won't take. 


Does Macy Share Profits? 


New York, March 29, 1915. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

In the February 18 issue of PRINTERS’ 
InK appeared the address of Perc 
Straus, of R. H. Macy & Co., he 
York, delivered before the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association. On this 
occasion Mr. Straus made a severe ar- 
raignment of premium advertising. 

Mr. Straus’s . uments were most 
ably answered on the editorial page of 
PRINTERS’ INK of that same issue. The 
writer for Printers’ Ink showed con- 
clusively that all the arguments against 
premium giving have been advanced 
against general advertising of other 
forms and their fallacy has been ab- 
solutely proven. Printers’ INK stated 
the case concretely in saying ‘The 
premium coupon system is nothing more 
or less than a form of oe and 
is to be tested by precisely the same 
standards which apply to advertising of 
all kinds.” No reply has ap eared from 
Mr. Straus or any of the Id Guard.” 

From the point of view J a premium 
man I would like to ask Mr. Straus 
how he can maintain a semblance of 
dignified consistency when he attacks 
the premium system and at the same 
time conducts a premium scheme him- 
self. Shortly after the 1st of De- 
cember of each year every customer 
the depositors’ account system of R. 
Macy & Co. receives a bonus om 
from the company and an engraved 
card reading as follows: “R. H. Macy 
& Co. extend to you the compliments 
of the season, and take pleasure in en- 
closing check which represents two per 
cent of the total net purchases made 
through your deposit account during the 
year ending October thirty-first. We de- 
sire to express our appreciation of your 
patronage and our assurance that con- 
tinued improvement in merchandise and 
service will merit your further con- 
fidence.” 

Clever scheme—true profit-sharing— 
well timed—very acceptable gift, goo 
bait to catch good will, more deposits, 
more customers, more sales, more 
profits. 

Every thing which Mr. Straus says 
against premium giving can be applied 
to the system of R. H. Macy & Co., 
which holds out this little two per cent 
rebate to their customers in order to 
increase their business. But R, H. 
Macy & Co. give the premium only to 
those who can afford to have a deposit 
with them in cash and, therefore, only 
to the wealthier people, whereas those 
wko employ other forms of premium 
advertising do not discriminate in favor 
of the wealthy but give the benefit per- 
haps more to the poorer people who 
could never hope to benefit from the 


premium system of R. Macy & Co. 
S. W. Ecxman, 
Sec’y. and Treas. National Premium 


dv. Asso., Inc. 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT 





AUDIT BUREAU OF ‘BC 
CIRCULATIONS 


| RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLOG. CHICAGO “fess 
“A 3. STATE New York 4.YEARESTAB 1855 





AVERAGE NET PAID— 
FIRST QUARTER, 1914 372,975 


— — ; Leslie's Illustrated Weekly 


CITY New York 


5. PUBLISHED Every Thursday 





seCOO QUARTER, (o18 356,935 6. REPORTFOR 12 MOS ENDING 12/32/14 
THIRD QUARTER 1914 364 729 
: 5 T MIN March 4th, 1915. 
FOURTH QUARTER, 1914 378,688 2. DATE EXA ED 
8 AVERAGE CIRCULATION FOR PERIOD COVERED BY SECTION 6, ABOVE: 
Palo (AVERAGE) UNPAID (AVERAGE) 

MAIL SUBSCRIZERS . . . , BSB. 33. ADVERTISERS ANDAGENTS. . . .|.. 4. 369 | 
NET SALES THRU NEWSDEALERS |.49..| .932.]| excHANGES AND COMPLIMENTARY Be ee (07 

Bulk Sales S66} FILE COPIES .. . . we 328 . 














TOTAL |S68 | 332 


EMPLOYES Are) fod ie 
SAMPLE AND CANVASSERS COPIES .|.. 3.|637.. 


TOTAL | 13 [571 

















9. CIRCULATION LAST FIVE ISSUES COVERED BY THIS REPORT (3 ISSUES IF MONTHLY): 
Ist 410,017 2d 413,458 3d 414,280 4th 410,099 5th 411,743 


The average net raid circulation for the year 1914 
was 368,526, thus exceeding the guarantee of 350,000 (95% 


net paid or 332, 500 net 


Above are two por- 
tions of the report of 
the auditors of the 
Audit Bureau of Cir- 


culation. 


This report presents 
in detail the facts of 
Leslie’s circulation in 
1914, not only as to 
quantity, but also as 
to method of secur- 
ing circulation, 
quality secured, etc. 


paid.) 


Copies have been sent to 
every Leslie’s advertiser, 
to show him specifically 
what he got in 1914. 


We shall be glad to send 
it to any prospective ad- 
vertiser as an indication of 
what he will get in 1915. 
The circulation of Leslie’s for 


every issue of 1914 generously 
exceeded our guarantee of 


350,000 (at least 95% net paid.) 
The average excess of net paid 
was 35,832 per issue. 

Kiker Lonel 


Advertising Manager 


Leslies 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
Boston New York Chicago 
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In 1913 this advertiser first tested Car Adverlisingpi 


COLORS pl 


HE human eye loves colors, & 
command or invite on 
arouses desire for an a¢ 

representation of the thing itself 


The continuous repetition of sud 
doubt, the very surest means of { 
article, the uses of which may bifea 





STREET RAILWA 


CENTRAL OFFICE OME 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago Candler Bl 


In 1915 he has invested over $100,000.00 if 
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ito form of advertising so quickly 
#d product as pleasing pictorial 
fmts actual colors and uses. 





ire awakening appeal is, without 
ming or enlarging the sale of any 
aeasantly visualized by colors. 





DVERTISING CO. 


WESTERN OFFICE 
Crocker Bldg., San Francisco 
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800 Puliidhers fell Their Space 
As a Commodity 


They know “A. B.C. Service” places their circulation 
on a commodity basis, because all information is verified 
by a rigid and impartial audit. 

They know that their reputation advances in the minds 
of the advertiser and space buyer when they offer A. B.C. 
reports as the basis of their solicitation. 

They know that complete and reliable information 
about quantity, quality, distribution and methods of circu- 
lation is what advertisers want. 

And they know that A. B. C. reports tell those facts. 

They know that “A. B. C. Service” makes their advertis- 
ing space more valuable to the advertiser, because with all 
this authoritative information before him on uniform, stand- 
ardized blanks, he is able to use the space to better advantage. 

That’s why space today has more definable value than 
before the “A. B. C. Service” made space a commodity. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulations is a co-operative organization— 

not for profit—its membership includes nearly one thousand Adver- 

tisers, Advertising-agents and Publishers, who believe in standard- 

ized circulation information. Complete information regarding 

“*A. B. C. Service’ furnished on request. Send for free klet, 


Standardized Circulation Information. Address—Russell R. Whit- 
man, Managing Director. 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
15 E. Washington St., Chicago 
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Advertise to Stop Ex- 
ports of Ammunition 


Readers and Publishers of 320 For- 
eign Language Newspapers Join 
in “An Appeal to the American 
People’—Urge Action on Press 
and Public Officials—Extent of 
Campaign 

THE first effort in a campaign 

begun by foreign language 
newspapers to stop the manufac- 
ture and exportation of ammuni- 
tion to the warring nations in 

Europe and Asia was made Mon- 

day morning, April 5, in the pa- 

pers of New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and other 
cities throughout the country. 
Full-page space was taken in 

the papers, and under the head- 
line, “An Appeal to the American 
People” the plea of the readers 
and publishers of 320 foreign lan- 
guage papers was set forth. The 
cost of the advertising will be 
borne by voluntary subscriptions 
from readers of the foreign lan- 
guage papers throughout the 
country. L. N. MHammerling 
stated that he has 
guaranteed the pay- 
ment of the advertis- 
ing bills. 
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preserve life—not help to de- 
stroy it,” pleads the advertise- 
ment. “As a result of receiving 


. hundreds of thousands of letters, 


cables, and messages through va- 
rious sources containing heart- 
broken appeals, prayers and pleas 
from the people of our mother 
countries, we, the undersigned 
editors and publishers, have con- 
cluded to place this appeal before 
the great American people on be- 
half of our readers,” the intro- 
duction of the advertisement 
stated. 

Then the advertisement gets 
down to a more concrete appeal 
and addresses this paragraph to 
the ammunition manufacturers 
and their employees: 

“We appeal particularly to the 
American manufacturers and their 
workmen engaged in manufactur- 
ing any of these articles, to sus- 
pend at once the manufacture of 
powder and bullets which are be- 
ing made for the cruel and in- 
human purpose of mutilating and 
destroying humanity.” 

Then this statement right trom 
the shoulder : 


“The honor of the American 


AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


“Let us alleviate human suffering and preserve 


life--not help to destroy it.” 





Although Italian, 
Roumanian, Jewish, 
Serbian, Greek, Hun- 
garian, and other pa- 
pers are represented, 
the name of no Ger- 
man periodical ap- 
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pears in the list. This 
despite the fact that =F 
there are more than 
500 German papers in 
the United States, a 
total greater than that 
represented by all the 
papers included in the 
advertising. The ex- 
tent of the campaign 
has not been decided 
but will be dependent 
upon the amount 
of subscriptions. <A 
couple of hundred pa- 
pers will probably be 
used, if all goes well. 

“Let us alleviate 
human suffering and 

















“Let us alleviate human suffering and 
life--not 


help to destroy it,” 


FULL PAGE NEWSPAPER COPY TO STOP MANUFACTURE OF 


WAR SUPPLIES 
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people, the integrity of the Nation, 
the standing of our manufactur- 
ers and the patriotism and man- 
hood of the workmen, demand 
that the entire world be shown, 
once and forever, that money 
soaked with the blood of humanity 
cannot purchase these qualities.” 

The procedure by which the 
foreign language publishers hope 
to bring about peace is thus stated: 

“First, we must stop the whole- 
sale manufacture of ammunition 
for profit, and thus end our own 
participation in the war. 

“Then, we can insist that Eu- 
rope heed our demand for peace. 
Stop your work on powder, shrap- 
nel and cannon. 

“Make your will felt through 
resolutions of your societies, by 
appeal to your local press, by ac- 
tion in your churches, by letters 
to your representatives in public 
office.” 

The resolution signed by the 
publishers of the 320 papers in- 
terested in the campaign follows: 

“We, the publishers of the un- 
dersigned newspapers, authorize 
an appeal to the American people, 
industries and workmen, not to 
manufacture, sell or ship powder, 
shrapnei, or shot of any kind or 
description to any of the warring 
nations of Europe or Japan.” 

In contradicting a report that 
German propagandists had _ in- 
spired the advertisement, Mr. 
Hammerling said: 

“T accept full responsibility for 
it,’ said he. “No German propa- 
gandist or German interest what- 
ever is concerned in it. No Ger- 
man newspapers are members of 
the association, and we have no 
relations with them. 

“The reason we got the personal 
indorsements instead of putting 
the advertisement forth as an of- 
ficial announcement from the as- 
sociation was because some of the 
twenty directors opposed it. 

“The money was contributed 
through a campaign I started on 
August 14 last. Individuals, so- 
cieties, churches, and other organ- 
izations gave to the fund, as well 
as some of those connected with 
newspapers, and some of the cash 
came from a special fund of the 
association.” 
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Revenue Decision Affects 
Whiskey Advertising 

The commissioner of internal reve- 
nue at Washington has decided that 
mail-order whiskey houses which ship 
goods on approval must pay special 
taxes at both place of shipment and 
place of acceptance. 


“The attention of this office,” says 
the commissioner, “has been directed 
to the advertisements of numerous 


whiskey houses offering to ship, on or- 
der, whiskey, and if upon trial the same 
is not satisfactory it may be returned 
and money refunded to purchaser. In 
the opinion of this office the terms 
constitute merely a conditional agree- 
ment, which does not become a binding 
sale until the consignee examines 
and accepts the goods, and then consti- 
tutes a sale at the place of such ac- 
ceptance. 

“In order to avoid assertion of 
special-tax liability as liquor dealers at 
the various places where such accept- 
ances occur, all such advertisements 
should be modified so as to eliminate 
this feature.” 


To Speed Up “Liquid Veneer” 


A recent deal of the Buffalo Specialty 
Company on Liquid Veneer, whereby 
a 25-cent dust cloth was given free with 
every 50-cent bottle of the product, 
attracted much attention in the trade, 
and resulted in big displays and large 
sales of the goods. Newspaper coupons 
were published which entitled the pur- 
chaser to the free dust cloth, though in 
some cases this was given without the 
formality of presenting a coupon. Some 
complaint was heard in certain cities 
of price-cutting, and of cloths being 
given when smaller sizes than the 50- 
cent were sold. 


Trading Stamp Companies 
Licensed in Indiana 


The Indiana legislature recently en- 
acted a law requiring concerns issuin 
trading stamps to pay a license’ fee o 
$1,000. The amount is not regarded 
as prohibitive, but the trading stamp 
concerns doing business there expect 
to test its validity. The effect of. the 
passage of the law has already been 
seen in the announcement that the 
Louisville Retail Druggists’ Association 
will propose a similar statute to the 
Kentucky legislature next winter. 


Bran Manufacturers Busy 


Health Bran is being promoted as a 
substitute for breakfast foods. Ballard 
& Ballard Company (Inc.), Louisville, 
Ky., is using the magazines in_a cam- 
paign through the dealers on Ballard’s 
Edible Bran, and Kellogg’s Bran, packed 
by the Kellogg Food Company, of Battle 
Creek, is being offered sent by parcel 
post for 25 cents. A large package, 
enough for 100 servings, is offered. 
The sale of Pillsbury’s Bran is being 
promoted through newspapers. 
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30,000 a Day Circulation Gained 
130,000 Lines of Advertising Gained 
) 
=< 


These are the figures of 


The New York Globe 


for March, 1915 


Yearly average daily net sale now over 183,000 


Reasons Why 


1. The production of a newspaper which 
more and more people of the middle 
class want. 


2. Serious and persistent effort to create 
confidence in the good faith and relia- 
bility of such advertising as is printed. 


3. Wonderful results to advertisers which 
are proved just as definitely as our cir- 
culation figures. 


4. The fairest schedule of advertising rates 
for all classes of advertisers. 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


cuicaco O7MARA & ORMSBEE yew york 


Tribune Bldg. Special Representatives Brunswick Bldg. 























The Macy Argument for Price- 
Cutting 


HE following open letter, 
signed R. H. Macy & Co., is 
self-explanatory : 

Editor of The Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bul- 
letin: 

Sir—In your article published 
in The Journal of Commerce on 


March 24, under the heading 
“Macy Case Blow to Fixed 
Prices,” you quote both Mr. Hans 


van Briesen, a patent attorney, 
and an official of Robert H. In- 
gersoll & Co., in criticism of the 
attitude of R. H. Macy & Co. on 
price-maintenance. In order that 
your readers may not labor un- 
der a misapprehension regarding 
our attitude on this very impor- 
tant question, we would ask you 
to print this communication. 

Mr. Van Briesen says: “As to 
the ethics of fixed prices, I believe 
the store which cuts the price on a 
standard article does so to sell 
something else on which it earns 
a larger profit.” In this statement 
Mr. Van Briesen does not take 
into consideration the difference 
in cost of conducting different in- 
dustrial enterprises. The tariff 
commission found that the cost 
of production varied as greatly 
between the most efficient and the 
least efficient manufacturers in 
this country as between the most 
efficient manufacturer in_ this 
country and the most efficient 
manufacturer abroad. The same 
condition holds true of distribu- 
tors. Accordingly, there is a great 
variation in the percentage cost 
of conducting retail stores. Such 
being the case, a manufacturer, in 
setting his retail price, must do so 
on a basis satisfactory to the aver- 
age distributor, who necessarily 
requires a profit greater than the 
efficient distributor can afford to 
sell for. For that reason Mr. Van 
Briesen’s statement that “the 
store which cuts prices on a 
standard article does so to sell 
something else on which it earns 
a larger profit” is not necessarily 
true, and in the case of Macy is 
absolutely false. 


Mr. Ingersoll has frequently de- 
clared in his public utterances that 
he wanted his watch to be sold at 
the same price in every part of the 
United States. On this theory he 
wishes, by his own declaration, to 
nullify differences in efficiency in 
distribution. We do not think 
that such a position would be up- 
held by any court as “the law of 
justice” to which Mr. Ingersoll ap- 
peals in contradistinction to some 
other kind of law which he seems 


to think controls the courts at 
present. 
Mr. Van Briesen states that 


“price cutting injures the manu- 
facturer.” ‘When a large store 
sells an article at a price lower 
than any other store then the 
manufacturer loses the support of 
the majority of the purchasers.” 
If this were in any measure true, 
we fear that Lyon’s Tooth Pow- 
der, Listerine, A. F. C. Ginghams, 
Pillsbury Flour and a long line 
of other commodities would have 
long since been driven out of the 
market by the lack of support of 
the majority of purchasers. 

In the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Washing- 
ton in the Fischer Flouring Mills 
Company vs. A. Swanson, 
quoted by Mr. Van Briesen, the 
judge entirely ignored the fact 
that there is a legitimate rivalry 
among distributors and that the 
legitimate location of rivalry 
among manufacturers is for the 
patronage of the distributors, just 
as the legitimate competition of 
distributors is for the patronage 
of the consumer. 

No distributor, however long 
established, can afford to do with- 
out advertising ‘to the consumer, 
whereas the manufacturers have 
only comparatively recently found 


_it necessary to appeal directly to 
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the consumer. When that is done 
by a manufacturer who is also his 
own distributor it cannot be criti- 
cised. But where the manufac- 
turer appeals directly to the con- 
sumer, is able to dictate both the 
price which the distributor shall 
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pay and the price at which he shall 
sell, while creating a demand for 
merchandise which the distributor 
cannot ignore, he is in a position 
to crush the distributor absolutely 
if the courts would uphold the at- 
titude assumed by Mr. Ingersoll, 
Mr. Van Briesen and the Ameri- 
can Fair Trade League. 

Mr. Ingersoll. says: “We do not 
ask anyone to sell our goods.” 
Although technically true, this is 
certainly far from the facts— 
from the point of view of a dis- 
tributor whose mission is to keep 
that which his patrons demand. 
If Mr. Ingersoll sees fit to create 
a demand for his watch and does 
not supply the machinery for sat- 
isfying that demand by establish- 
ing his own distributing centers, 
he must not object if the well-es- 
tablished distributors satisfy the 
demand which he (Mr. Ingersoll) 
creates but takes no steps to sat- 
isfy. 

Mr. Ingersoll states further that: 
“Macy’s or any other store that 
cuts the price on our watches can- 
not really afford to sell this class 
of goods at the margin of the 
price they ask. Their expenses 
are higher than the stores that 
have to get $1 for a watch.” As 
to the first part of the argument, 
we unqualifiedly deny its accuracy. 
As to the second, we have no ac- 
curate knowledge, but from my 
information it is also wide of the 
mark. 

In conclusion, allow us to add 
a few words in general about 
Macy’s and the price-maintenance 
controversy. We seldom adver- 
tise branded articles, and when 
we do there is usually a particular 
reason for it, as in the case of 
the Victor merchandise at the 
present time. As is well known, 
Macy’s sells merchandise for cash 
only, and we feel that in refusing 
to grant the convenience of a 
credit system we must offer our 
patrons a quid pro quo. Whena 
merchant buys his supplies and 
pays within ten days he exacts a 
cash discount. We accord our 


customers the same treatment 


which we expect from those from 
whom we buy. We do not find it 
necessary, as even the officials of 
the American Fair Trade League 


will admit, to advertise branded 
articles in order to attract patrons 
to our store. We do, however, 
sell to them when they come to 
our store merchandise, even if 
branded and restricted in resale 
price by its manufacturer, at a 
lower price than those stores 
which have charge accounts. 

If the proponents of the price- 
maintenance system would con- 
fine their strictures on those who 
disagree with them to an accurate 
statement of facts, they would do 
less to befog the issue, which, as 
we see it, is a clean-cut one. The 
question is merely whether the 
legislators and the courts should 
regulate their actions according to 
the interests of a small minority, 
viz., the manufacturers of branded 
articles, or according to the in- 
terests of the vast majority, viz., 
the consumers. The only other 
interests that suffer by a free 
market for merchandise once paid 
for are those distributors who, 
through inability to keep up with 
the march of progress, are unable 
to meet the competition of their 
more efficient competitors. 

Very truly yours, 
H. Macy & Co. 


Originated “United Red’ for 
ae ae 


Charles Mack died recently at his 
home in New York. Early in the his- 
tory of the United Cigar Stores he was 
engaged to paint the red bands which 
everywhere are distinguishing marks of 
this chain of stores. He originated the 
paint mixture for this shade of red, and 
for some years held it secret. 





J. A. Holland’s New 
Connection 


J. A. Holland, formerly with the 
Art Color Plate Engraving Company, 
New York, is now identified with the 
Holland Colortype Company, of the 
same city, which was organized recently 
and will specialize in two, three and 
four-color process engravings. 





St. Louis Campaign Exceeds 
Expectations 


The Advertising Club of St. Louis 
now numbers 652 members, a gain of 
290 per cent since the campaign for 
new members began. The club has 
taken os quarters in the Ma- 
jestic Hotel 
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Since my business is 
ADVERTISING, I am 
taking my own medicine 
by advertising myself. 


I do not intend to boast 
about myself, but I do in- 
tend to keep on telling 
you what I think I can do. 


There are many clever 
men in the advertising field, 
and I know I am up against 
the keenest kind of competi- 
tion, but that will not pre- 
vent me from getting my 
share of business, based on 
the degree of ability I pos- 
sess. 


I have done a lot of hard 
work in the field of adver- 
tising, and it has taught me 
many things that I am will- 
ing to pass along to others 
for a consideration. 


There are many advertisers will- 
ing to say that I have helped them 
to a big success by taking an in- 
terest in their business, even 
though my business, while work- 
ing for one newspaper on a sal- 
ary, was to get their business for 
the newspaper I represented. 


Now I am working for myself 
and everything I do to help an ad- 
vertiser I can charge for, and I 
will. 

I just feel so sure of being able 
to help some business men to do 
a greater business by adopting the 
style of advertising I believe in, 
that I will be willing to take a 
modest fee, plus a small per- 
centage of the net annual increase 
in business. 


WILLIAM C. FREEMAN 
Advertising 


No. 2 West 45th Street 
New York 
Phone, Bryant 4817. 
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Will Baseball Clubs Advertise 
More Liberally This Season ? 


With the opening of the new base- 
ball season at hand, the Bureau takes 
occasion to again remind publishers 
that if they propose to take uo the 
problem of compelling club owners to 
pay for their advertising, the time to 
do so is now. 

At the request of a subscriber the 
Bureau made an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of this subject last season, the re- 
sults of which we summarized in Bulle- 
tin No. 48 of June 13, 1914. If this 
Bulletin is not in your files the Bureau 
can fill a limited number of requests ! 
for copies. 

It seemed to be the consensus of 
views that nothing could he done ex- 
cept by united local action. In cities 
where there are local associations of 
publishers it does seem possible to 
curtail the vast amount of press agent 
matter given to baseball clubs under 
the guise of news. Steps in this direc- 
tion should automatically work toward 
compelling owners of clubs (who operate 
them for profit, just as any other 
amusement: manager conducts his busi- 
ness) to use the advertising columns. 
In this connection a paragraph printed 
in Bulletin No. 48 is worth re-quoting 
and should be of particular interest to 
the business managers of afternoon pa- 
pers who have been spending thousanas 
of dollars to gain a temporary bulge in 
circulation during the baseball season: 

“The Director of the Bureau knows 
of one case where a newspaper de- 
cided that baseball circulation was of 
little or no value from the advertiser’s 
standpoint and that it represented an 
undue expense. In view of this, it was 
decided to cut down on late extras de- 
voted chiefly to final scores, and to 
spend the money thus available on fea- 
tures of general interest to the public. 
During the season of 1913 the news- 
paper more than made up in general 
circulation what it lost in popularity 
with the ‘fans’ and, in addition to sav- 
ing something like $50,000 on com- 
position, white paper, and deliveries, the 
publisher found that the increased cir- 
culation obtained during the summer 
months was carried permanently into 
the fall and winter.”’ 

In view of the deep interest at- 
tached to this question, the Bureau 
would be glad to hear the views of any 
publisher, and would take particular 
pleasure in giving wide publicity to any 
definite movement tending toward the 
betterment of conditions in regard to 
baseball publicity.—Bulletin of Bureau 
of Advertising, A. N. P. A. 


Anthony With Billingslea 
Publications 


Charles H. Anthony has resigned from 
the Detroit office of the Class Journat 
Company to become Michigan and Ohio 
representative of the J. C. Billingslea 
“Foremost Farm Paper” publications, 
with offices at 307 Free Press a 
Detroit. Mr. Anthony was formerly 


with the Maxwell Motors. 
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Quality as well 
as Quantity 


Boston’s Bundle Day was noteworthy for, 
first, the really generous contributions made 
and, second, for the uniformly fine quality 
of the contributions. 


In a brief seven days’ campaign thousands 
of ‘“‘bundles” were secured, many of the 
“bundles” being big trunks packed to the 
brim. 


The only Boston newspaper that helped on 
Bundle Day, or in which any promotion or 
advertising of Bundle Day ‘appeared, was 
the Boston AMERICAN. 


The Bundle Day results may reasonably be used 
therefore as a criterion of the quantity and quality 
of the Boston AMERICAN’s circulation. 


The list below gives, in order from the highest down, 
the contributions of the principal districts in and 
around Boston in percentages of the total number 
of bundles received: 


Back Bay - - 17.3% Brooxuine 13. % 
Bricuton & ALLSTON 12.2% NEwTON - 6.2% 
DORCHESTER - - 5.5% JAMAICA PLAIN 4.4% 
MALDEN - - - 4.3% CAMBRIDGE - 3.7% 
SOMERVILLE - - 3.% MELROSE - 2.7% 
ARLINGTON - - 14% WINCHESTER 1.4% 


ALL OTHERS COMBINED 24.9% 


Through the Evening and Sunday Boston AMERICAN 
advertisers can reach most profitably the greatest 
number of possible customers. 


THE BOSTON AMERICAN 
Evening and Sunday 


New England’s Greatest Home Newspaper 
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PIMA 
Why a Big 

Food Advertiser 

Added 

Popular Mechanics Magazine 


To His List 














It goes into the homes, 
Thinking men and women 
who want to keep abreast of 
progress read it for its enter- 
taining and instructive features. 


It Is Not Technical 


It produces sales and inquiries 
because its distinctive editorial 
construction puts the reader in 
a responsive frame of mind. 


POPULAR 





6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Prime Requisites of Salesmanship 


A Pungent Restatement of Familair Points 


C. E. Churchill 


Of Churchill-Hall, New York 


AM going to discuss the bro- 

mides of salesmanship — the 
many familiar requirements in the 
making of the sale which we 
know so well that we too often 
forget to practise them. 

Perhaps the most important 
thing which I have found out 
about the salesman is the personal 
equation. He ought to be cheer- 
ful and optimistic and enthusi- 
astic. I have in mind now a sales- 
man who frequently calls upon 
me. He has a very good canvass 
and he tells it pretty well, but he 
always looks so on the dark side 
of things and he always has such 
a grouch on and he always looks 
as if you were going to hit him 
one, and, by George, you generally 
feel as if you would like to do it. 

Now I would not think of giv- 
ing that man any business unless 
I had to. Of course he represents 
a first-class magazine and one 
which is entitled to patronage, but 
I don’t think his magazine gets 
any more patronage—and I am 
not quite sure it doesn’t get a lit- 
tle less—because this man calls 
upon me. 

On the other hand, I have in 
mind another salesman for about 
the same kind of a magazine. He 
is a little dull, he is a little stolid, 
he hasn’t a very high sense of hu- 
mor, his canvass isn’t nearly as 
good as the one I have just de- 
scribed, but he is always so cor- 
dial and so genial, has such a 
sunny way of looking at things, is 
always so desperately anxious to 
put his shoulder to our wheel and 
give our cart a shove, that I am 
sure he never calls upon me with- 
out doing good for his publica- 
tion. I am sure that his charm 
of manner and genuine desire to 
be helpful is proving to be a very 
great asset to his magazine. 

I don’t lay too much stress upon 
all of this; in fact my first and 





Portions of Address March 28, before 
the Representatives’ Club, New York. 
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natural thought in selling was 
that I should sell purely by the 
logic of my canvass and the force 
of its presentation. But a good 
deal of experience on the road 
taught me that it was a bully good 
thing to have a logical canvass 
and to be able to present it well, 
but that the fellow who had the 
sympathy and friendship not to 
say affection of the men he called 
on was the man who got the busi- 
ness. And so I say let us not 
overlook the personal element, but 
give it a lot of attention. 

Take the approach. 

I called once upon the general 
sales manager of the International 
Silver Company—no, I didn’t call 
upon him, I called upon someone 
and he overheard my talk. When 
I was through he motioned to me 
and said, “Come here, young man, 
I want to speak to you.” Being 
very good-natured, naturally and 
professionally, I went over to see 
what he had to say and he started 
right out by saying, “What was 
the hardest sale you ever made?” 
I told him. And he said, “Tell 
me another hard sale that you 
made.” I told him. “Tell me 
three or four more.” I racked my 
brain and told him three or four 
more, when he said, “Did it ever 
occur to you that every one of 
those hard sales of yours depend- 
ed upon getting a hearing? They 
were hard because you could not 
get a chance to tell your story to 
an interested listener.” 

You probably have had difficult 
sales after you had succeeded in 
getting the man’s attention, but 
you will find as I have found that 
what we consider our most diffi- 
cult sales are those which pertain 
to the approach. 

The approach is so vital that 
books and articles and lessons and 
speeches have been written and 
made on the subject, but it is 
nevertheless still the most im- 
portant thing to which a sales- 
man can give his attention. 
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I remember a certain well- 
known advertiser upon whom I 
had called, I think, seven times. 
He was a good-natured fellow 
and used this method of disarm- 
ing the people with whom he did 
not wish to do business: He 
would dive into the right-hand 
drawer of his desk, gather a big 
black cigar, shove it at you and 
say, “Stick that in your face and 
don’t tell mea thing about your 
magazine.” 

I think I tried everything I 
knew on that man until it finally 
developed one day that he was 
going to a dinner given by the 
Gentlemen’s Driving Association 
and I shot back at him, “Going to 
trot a little heat around the stove, 


are you?” Quick as a flash my 
man’s attitude changed. 

“What do you know about 
horses?” said he. 


I told him that I had ridden a 
half mile in one minute behind 
Redwold by Lord Russell, dam by 
Princeps, etc., on the Independ- 
ence track, and that I had cam- 
paigned Alix when she was the 
fastest mare in the world. Well, I 
tell you I was taken into that 
man’s confidence right then and 
there, and later on got an order 
for my magazine which, if it 
wasn’t the largest I ever took, 
was creditable and made me feel 
pretty fine. 

Those of you who have traveled 
up through New York State in 
the olden days will perhaps re- 
member the coffin trust at Oneida 
and how hard it was to get a hear- 
ing with the fine old fellow who 
used to be at the head, but who 
was later killed in an automobile 
accident. 

I struck Oneida about 8 o'clock 
one morning and immediately 
went to the factory, although I 
knew that his office was on the 
other side of the track. By some 
sort of a story I got the attention 
of the superintendent of the fac- 
tory, whom I cajoled into giving 
me a lot of information about 
caskets and the trade. Armed 
with the information which I 
quite laboriously acquired, I called 
upon the president about 10 
o'clock. My approach evidently 


was O.K., because I hadn’t been 
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talking but three minutes when 
he called in his assistant and said, 
“IT want you to listen. Here’s a 
man who knows the advertising 
business from our view-point.” 
Now I didn’t, as a matter of fact, 
know very much about coffins, but 
I at least had learned enough in 
the two hours I spent in his fac- 
tory to show him that I had a real 
interest in his business and I had 
salesmanship and merchandising 
ability enough to weave my busi- 
ness around his business and that 

got him. ; 

I want to tell you one more 
story on the subject of the ap- 
proach. 

A young salesman came in from 
his first trip and? being quite dis- 
couraged, went up to the old man 
and told him he thought he should 
quit. The old man said, “Oh, my, 
don’t talk about quitting; your 
last trip was quite successful.” 
And he turned to his card system 
to see that the young man hadn't 
done a bit bad. But the new 
salesman was so discouraged that 
the old man thought he would 
cheer him up a bit and he said, 
“Now let’s go over your talk; let 
me be the buyer and you the 
salesman and you try to sell me 
your line.” So the salesman went 
out and came in. Said, “Howdo” 
and commenced to talk to the old 


_man and the old man did his part 


pretty well; and the young man 
succeeded in selling his line. 

When he got through the old 
man said, “You've done noble; 
your canvass could hardly be im- 
proved. The man that can do as 
well as that ought never to be dis- 
couraged”—when the young man 
broke in, “But that’s not the way 
it happens. You be the salesman 
and let me be the buyer.” “All 
right,” says the old man, and he 
immediately began on his canvass, - 
but the young man said, “No, you 
go outside and come in just the 
same as I did.” 

So the old man went out and 
the young man shut the door, 
cocked his feet up on the table 
and buried himself in a news- 


paper. Pretty soon the old man 
knocked on the door; no re- 
sponse. Knocked again; no re- 


sponse. Finally the old man cau- 
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EXPRESSIV ENESS 


A BOOKLET printed on scented 
paper would express Perfume. 
And a booklet on wrapping paper 
might express—Express/ Paper can be 
made to say many things, and com- 
prehension of its message depends 
upon the skill with which it is selected 
and the nathral expressiveness of the 
paper. 


STRATHMORE 
uality 


Covers and papers 


appeal to the thinking planner of busi- 
ness literature because of their tre- 
mendous variety and the dignity and 
refinement of their manner of speech. 
And so diversified is this variety that 
there is an equally diversified range of 
prices. 

Write for the Sample Books as an 
illustration of these several points. 


STRATHMORE 
PAPER CO. 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 
0. 3. Ay 
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tiously opened the door and stuck 
his head in, when the young man 
peeked over the top of his paper 
and thundered, “Get the heck out 
of here!” 

A word or two about the can- 
vass. 

I have been a salesman of many 
lines and to many different kinds 
of people, but I never have and 
even now never do call upon an 
important man for the purpose of 
selling him something without 
having prepared a very carefully 
written canvass in advance. 
don’t mean that I necessarily fol- 
low that canvass verbatim. I may 
commence in the middle and work 
both ways, or I may commence at 
the end and work backwards, but 
I always know what my talk to 
that man is going to be and I am 
able to follow it logically accord- 
ing to the different points in the 
canvass. If my selling talk has 
five points, whenever I light upon 
one of those five points I de- 
velop that point to its end and 
then pass on to another. 

It is very rare that a person can 
begin at the beginning of a sell- 
ing talk and go through to the 
end. But it is always possible for 
you to follow the different points 
of your canvass and develop each 
one of them logically. 

Now, when I say that I always 
prepare a canvass before I call 
upon a man, I don’t necessarily 
mean that I tell a man all that 
there is connected with my propo- 
sition; I sometimes only tell him 
one point about my proposition. 
But generally if I tell him one 
point I make a virtue of it and 
I say, “Now I am just going to tel! 
you one thing to-day about my 
proposition, there is just one thing 
I want you to remember and that 
is—”’ and then I go on and state 
it as tersely as I can. 

Now while it is valuable to have 
a written canvass and to be able to 
develop it logically, it isn’t always 
advisable to have it openly a can- 
vass. One of my very good 
friends upstate absolutely forbade 
my ever talking about my propo- 
sition to him. He said if there 
were but one medium for him to 
advertise in, and that mine, he 
would throw up his job. But 
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nevertheless, for months and 
months he got my story in the 
shape of yarns about what I was 
doing with others (we were good 
friends) and what others had 
done with my mediums; mostly 
jocular and just the natural, en- 
thusiastic out-bubbling recitation 
of the good luck I was having. 
got his order for nine times at 
$1,000 a throw—and held it—it’s 
there yet, plus. 

No salesman would close a talk 
on selling without speaking about 
the closing. But there is seldom 
in our experience any dotted line 
for a man’s name. We are always 
compelled to sell two persons. 
We have to sell the man who is 
going to spend the money and we 
have to sell the agent who is 
going to help him spend it. For 
this reason we are never in that 
condition so often talked about 
by writers on salesmanship of 
putting the fountain pen in the 
customer’s hand and pointing 
dramatically to the dotted line. 
Now there may be cases where 
this is done, but “I have been 
young and am now old” and never 
yet had a chance to gently but 
firmly shove a pen in anybody’s 
hands and point dramatically to 
a dotted line. 

Quite the contrary, I have al- 
ways had to sell my proposition 
so hard that the man would stay 
sold. I have never depended upon 


, the advantage of my presence in 


the matter at all, but have put the 
whole selling argument on such a 
basis that the man wanted my 
wares and wanted them just the 
same after I was gone. 

There is an old Japanese saying, 
“When the eye is satisfied the 
mind is not.” That is, if you fill in 
all the details the mind of the 
other fellow is dissatisfied. 

In closing a sale I believe it is 
better to marshal up all argu- 
ments and let the buyer draw his 
own conclusions. 

If you draw them—if “his eye 
is satisfied” — he says, “That’s 
what you say.” 

If he draws the conclusions, 
even though you have led him 
right up to those conclusions, 
they are his conclusions and you 
can’t change them. He is sold. 








Selling On Installments 


Part II—Financing and the Cost of Doing Business 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


HE causes of failure in the 
installment business are 
clean-cut and emphatic: 

Wrong financial management. 

Ruinously high cost of doing 
business. 

Unskilful 
mers. 

In the preceding article the last 
of these three causes was treated, 
and in the present article the first 
two will be considered. It would 
be difficult to say which of the 
three is the most important. 

The financing of an installment 
business, in the first place, is quite 
a different proposition from the 
financing of an ordinary business. 
Manufacturers and _ distributors 
who extend credit to installment 
houses too often overlook this 
fact, and get caught. In install- 
ment selling the usual ratios be- 
tween capital and turn-over are 
upset, and it behooves the whole- 
saler to analyze the retailer’s 
financial methods. 


selection of custo- 


A DANGER TO BE RECKONED WITH 


The tyro at installment selling 
does not understand the relation 
between his output and his work- 
ing fund. He tries to do business 
on the cash and open-account 
method of financing, and he quick- 
ly overworks his capital. One 
great danger in credit selling, and 
especially in installment selling, is 
the temptation to stretch capital 
beyond all reason. 

Here is the way the head of a 
large Baltimore installment house, 
handling a large variety of general 
merchandise, puts it: 

“T know a merchant who had 
$40,000 in capital, and was doing 
a business that was chiefly cash 
or thirty days. His annual sales 
were about $200,000, on which he 
netted around $10,000, and, at the 
same time, drew a salary of $7,500. 
He wasn’t satisfied, and jumped 
into the installment game pretty 
strong. Now we figure in our 
own establishment that to do an 
installment business of $200,000 
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requires a capital of $200,000, or, 
at least, the equivalent. If we 
haven’t the cash of our own, we 
must borrow it or turn over our 
accounts on some basis that will 
let us out whole. 

“This merchant had been led to 
believe that he could easily triple 
his business by reaching out after 
the installment market. And so 
he could. But it was not so easy 
a matter to swing the capital, and 
he got in bad. After sacrificing 
a large percentage of his slow ac- 
counts to some private individuals 
who were willing to gamble on 
collecting the money, he went back 
to his old way of merchandising, 
glad to get out with his skin. 

“Now a man with $40,000 in 
capital and an income of $17,500 a 
year ought to be pretty well satis- 
fied to do a safe and conservative 
business. It is over-trading that 
causes most of the disasters in 
business. Over-trading builds up 
a sort of phantom capital, built on 
hypothecated assets rather than 
real cash owned and controlled. 
A man with an income of $17,500 
a year can live on $7,500 and put 
$10,000 back into his business. In 
ten years, even without counting 
the additional annual increase, this 
man could have $140,000 capital in- 
stead of $40,000. and it would be 
actual capital. Except perhaps in 
unusual circumstances, this is the 
sort of capital that ought to be 
used in an installment business, 
and the sales ought to be kept 
within the capital limitations.” 

I take it that the single turn- 
over cited is a conservative view 
of things. In a cash house one 
man will do perhaps $100,000 in 
business on a capital of $10,000, 
while his neighbor, on the same 
capital, does $30,000. It is the 
same in installment selling. One 
merchant in this field told me it 
took cne and a half times as 
much capital to do installment 
selling as it did for a cash busi- 
ness, while still another said it 
took three times as much, So you 
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For all your 
printed matter 








you will find just the stock you want, 
in just the quality you want, for just 
the effect you want, in one of the 
standardized styles of Warren’s Coated 
Printing Papers. Whether you select 
Warren’s Cameo for its rich, deep, 
dull-velvety surface or Warren’s 
Lustro for its clear-cut brilliancy, you 
will be sure you are getting a paper 
that merits the highest typographical 
effort—a paper that will insure the 
utmost beauty in the rendering of en- 
gravings and text. 

Write us on your business letterhead 
and we will gladly send you our new 
portfolio of specimen sheets. 


‘Warren’ 


Coated Punting Papers 


Cameo-Dull Coated—Silkote-Dullo-Enamel — 
Lustro-Fine Glossy—Cumberland-Glossy 


S..D. Warren & Co. “Rate 


Manufacturers of STANDARDS in Coated and Uncoated 


If you find any difficulty in getting Warren Papers from your Printer 
or Paper Dealer, we shall appreciate your kindness if you will 


Printone-Imitation Coated 


Book Papers 


report the case to us in detail. 
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Baltimore Sun 


A Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


The Semi-annual Report to 
the U.S. Government Shows 


The Net Paid Circulation 








of THE BALTIMORE SUN 


for the six months ending 


April 1, 1915, was as follows: 


Daily 137,093 Sunday 84,034 


Net Paid Circulation for March, 1915 
Daily 141,386 Sunday 87,218 


The Sun never includes Extras in its Circulation. 


Foreign Representatives: 


New York, Times Bldg. aa ag Mg or Bldg. 
J. B. Woodward, W. S. Bird, ie ie ey 
E. N. Bayne, H. M. Kyle. Detroit, Ford Bldg. 
. . H. J. Clark. 


St. Louis, Globe-Democrat Bldg., C. A. Cour. 
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have a range extending from one 
and a half to five. Strike an aver- 
age and perhaps you come some- 
where near what a_ merchant 
would really be up against when 
he branched out of a cash business 
into deferred payments. 

I have before me some theoret- 
ical figures put out by a manufac- 
turer, showing how a retail 
motorcycle dealer can double his 
business by resorting to install- 
ment selling; in other words, how 
he can sell fifty machines in a 
year instead of twenty-five. It is 
assumed that he would sell his 
usual number, twenty-five, for 
cash, while the new business, or 
twenty-five additional machines, 
would be sold on installments, 
half down. Here is the example, 
condensed : 

On 25 machines at $250 each, 
sold for cash, you would receive 
$6,250. They would cost you 
$4,687.50. 

On 25 machines sold on install- 
ments you would receive from 
your customers, cash down, $3,125. 
They would cost you $4,687.50. 

Thus the total cash you would 
receive would be $9,375, and the 
total cost to you would be $9,375. 
The two would balance. 

Therefore no additional capital 
would be required to double your 
business on the installment plan. 

The weakness in this example 
seems to be that it assumes ab- 
solutely ideal conditions. It as- 
sumes that twenty-five additional 
machines can be sold on a basis of 
half cash down; that ajl these 
twenty-five purchasers will com- 
plete their payments without a 
hitch; that no additional expense 
is to be incurred. It assumes that 
the installment half of the busi- 
ness will go right along like the 
cash half, which seems fallacious. 
It is contrary to the experience of 
installment sellers. Besides, most 
merchants need some money in 
the bank for daily use. 

Then in another example it is 
shown, theoretically, how the same 
motorcycle dealer can increase his 
business two hundred per cent. by 
installment selling, through a rel- 
atively small increase in capital. 
In this example an item of $625 
is added to the profits for “extras 
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for carrying payments,” but 
nothing is shown in the outgo for 
additional expense incurred by the 
installment selling. 

Two things are certain to hap- 
pen to this theoretical dealer. Just 
the moment something goes wrong 
he will find himself in a bad hole 
for capital, and, second, he is sure 
to incur additional selling or col- 
lecting expense by reason of his 
installment machines. 


HOW MARKING UP WORKS OUT 


But pass along and, leaving the 
motorcycle dealer, look at the 
problem of mark-up. 

The ordinary cash and open- 
aceount merchandiser marks up 
his goods forty or fifty per cent. 
on the average, on the cost price. 
The scale of mark-ups is tolerably 
uniform. But with many install- 
ment sellers it seems to be pretty 
much chaos. That appears to be 
one reason why they do not make 
good. The slower turn-over and 
the increased cost of doing busi- 
ness are not properly reckoned 
in the pricing of goods. But 
here is what the head of an old 
New York installment house says: 

“We add a hundred per cent. to 
the cost of goods, on the average, 
to get the selling price. I do not 
believe that a merchant can make 
a decent living, under ordinary 
conditions, unless he marks up at 
least to this figure. 

“Oddly, however, some of our 
smaller competitors make us sweat 
sometimes on prices. But they 
aren't making any money; some 
of them are losing it. They keep 
dropping out of the arena all the 
time, while we go along on our 
way decade after decade. We 
earn from eight to ten per cent. 
net on our sales, which surely isn’t 
an unreasonable profit. Yet to do 
even that we have to double the 
cost price. We must buy very 
close, and our large volume helps 
us to do that. We must get our 
price, too, but we don’t seek to get 
more than our price. We know 
what we need, and go after it.” 

But don’t take it for granted 
that a hundred per cent. is the 
maximum mark-up. Another in- 


stallment dealer made this state- 
ment: 
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“When I came into possession 
of a certain business in a middle- 
west city, of several hundred 
thousand population, I found that 
my predecessors had been adding 
a hundred per cent. to the cost 
price. They had lost out at that, 
and I immediately changed the fig- 
ures to a hundred and twenty per 
cent. By this I mean the average 
mark-up. Some goods were 
marked as high as three hundred 
per cent.; others at fifty per cent. 

“The problem is one that in- 
volves many elements. To a con- 
siderable extent it is one of buying. 
If you can get the goods at a 
price low enough, you can do a 
profitable installment business— 
provided the competition or the 
market will let you mark them 
high enough. It isn’t always the 
competition that determines this 
in installment selling. Let me il- 
lustrate: 

“A woman came into my estab- 
lishment one day and looked at 
household goods. She was going 
to start a boarding-house and 
wanted to get a lot of stuff, but 
she was a very close buyer, and 
knew values pretty well. She had 
been around to half a dozen stores 
making comparisons. We didn’t 
sell her, because she found she 
could get lower prices elsewhere. 

“Now we have found this class 
of customer the exception. Some 
installment customers have little 
idea of value—in our particular 
line—and will take a mark-up of 
one hundred and twenty per cent. 
as quickly as they will one of a 
hundred per cent. But the risk 
increases in proportion to the ig- 
norance and indifference of the 
customers. If this were not so, 
the installment business would be a 
grand get-rich-quick scramble. As 
it is, you see it doesn’t pay to be 
over-grasping on prices, even if 
the people are willing to assume 
the obligations of ‘easy’ payments 
on the high scale. To be success- 
ful, the seller must have a nice 
adjustment all through as to capi- 
tal, prices and customers. It takes 
a peculiarly well-balanced mer- 
chandiser to sell successfully and 
permanently on installments.” 

A business of this sort is much 
more complicated than one selling 
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for cash, and it is easy to see how 
a wholesaler can drop money on 
his installment-house accounts if 
he doesn’t study them from a 
standpoint by themselves. It pays 
the wholesaler to know whether 
these houses have the necessary 
capital, and whether they are 
under-pricing or over-pricing their 
goods. 

In ordinary merchandising, the 
tabulations of expense items are 
fairly well established. Certain 
percentages are more or less con- 
stant as to rent, payroll, general * 
expense, heat, light, depreciation, 
shrinkage, and so on. But there 
are no such available statistics to 
help the hopeful merchant who 
contemplates entering the install- 
ment field. The larger and suc- 
cessful houses know what they are 
doing, but the majority of the in- 
stallment sellers go it hit or miss. 


EXPENSES OF ONE HOUSE 


One installment house of good 
standing, doing a general mer- 
chandise business, gives the fol- 
lowing items of expense, over and 
above the ordinary expenses. The 
head of another house finds it 
hard to believe that such expense 
can be incurred, yet, as a matter 
of fact, these figures are some- 
times exceeded. They are given 
here as only one instance, not as 
a general average. Here are the 


items : 

CUR CHUNAR aos Sasa -etes 4 per cent 
Office accounting....... 3 per cent 
WRURER a ukccciwascnere 4 per cent 


Investigations .14 of one per cent 

This does not include interest on 
money invested, unless the account 
carries interest, nor does it con- 
sider the profit that might come 
from the use of the capital in 
quick turn-overs. These are fac- 
tors that every man must figure 
for himself. One merchant will 
tell you that there is more money 
to be made in a cash business and 
rapid turn-overs, and another will 
say that he can make more money 
on an installment business with a 
larger capital, slow turn-overs and 
high gross profits. This seems to 
be largely a matter of the man 
himself and his push, experience, 
and surrounding markets. One 
large furniture dealer in New 
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Capacity --- Service 


A Week’s delay in Mailing this half million 


two-hundred-page books would have meant many 
dollars’ loss. 





MARLO wmemonnt CAPITAL STOCK GIBOOOO FUL. PAD KOWARO C DUNGAN TeEasunce 
CBTABL SHED 1877 INCORPORATE (819 , 6 Otmteas manacee 
CHAS P MAULE Vice pecmoenT ME MAULE. secacraay 


Lm be Na Ue Inc. 
mronren onowee ——~"(GOKHeM Seeds. 
Pidbadelphun February 12,1914. K 


uw. B. Conkey Company, 
Hammond, Indiana. 

Dear Sirs: 

We are in receipt of the last shipment of our catalogues for 
1915, and enclosed herewith find check in settlement of your account. 
In sending thie check, we wish to say that we are very much pleased with 
the work you have done for us and for the prompt, manner in which each 
year you make delivery of our catalogue. This ie a very important matter, 
as a week or ten days’ delay in mailing means many dollars loss to us. 
This is the fourth or fifth year you have: printed our booke, and our 
continued patronare shows we rust be satisfied. 

Wishing you @ prosperous year, we remain, 


Yours truly, 


WM. HENRY MAULE, INC. 


ids 


Treasurer & Genkyal Manager. 














For absolutely dependable service and reliable 
workmanship—let ‘“‘CONKEY” make your next 


catalogs or booklets. 
Write for estimate 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 
Printers, Electrotypers and Book Binders 


General Offices and Works 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


The largest Makers of Catalogs & Books in America 
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Your sales will be increased 
by using our 


LITHOGRAPHED 


POSTERS 


CARDBOARD 
WINDOW & COUNTER 
DISPLAY 


CUT-OUTS 





We carry in stock a large 
assortment for all lines 
of business. Write for 
samplesand prices. We 
shall be pleased to fur- 
nish ideas and estimates 
for special posters, win- 
dow trims, cardboard 
cut-out displays, fibre 
signs, etc. 
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York insisted that all furniture 
merchants would have to come to 
installment selling or get out of 
the business, while the head of a 
Credit Men’s Association in a 
large Eastern city came out em- 
phatically in favor of abolishing 
all retail credits. 

One jewelry installment house 
gave its expenses last year as 
thirty-eight per cent. of sales, 
while another installment jewelry 
house gave its expense as twenty- 
six per cent. Both houses sell for 
cash as well as on installments. 
It is difficult to reconcile such dis- 
crepancy. The sales methods are 
about the same. 

A phonograph dealer in Balti- 
more gives his additional cost of 
doing business as only five per 
cent. This includes his investiga- 
tions, bookkeeping and collections. 
He deals with customers of a 
rather high class, and not once in 
fifty times does he have to send 
out an investigator. Telephone 
calls and letters suffice. He has 
studiously sought to keep down 
the cost of doing business, and he 
impresses on every customer the 
advantage of making payments at 
the dealer’s office. This saves pos- 
sible embarrassments from the 
calls of collectors. Sixty-five per 
cent. of his customers now pay 
this way. 

Another phonograph dealer says 
it costs him eleven per cent. ad- 
ditional to do an installment busi- 
ness. He accepts a smaller pay- 
ment down than the first dealer 
does, has customers of a lower 
grade, and has to put the collection 
pressure on hard. 

One installment house in Phila- 
delphia, handjing forty new ac- 
counts a day, takes care of all in- 
stallment routine with two men. 
They do the investigating. ac- 


| counting and collecting. A large 
| part of the outside work is done 


by telephone and through the mail. 


| Yet another house, with about 


sixty new accounts a day, requires 
five employees. 

A company handling heavy 
musical instruments, like self-play- 
ing orchestras, gives the following 
instance of expense, which is giv- 
en kere merely as a glimpse into 
the darker side: 
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Cartage to customer and back $24 
Cost of replevin and sheriff’s 


POCS bZwer boR4 omens eisaxs 30 
Storage before being resold... 8 
Commissions to. salesmen. . 50 


Total, not including office 


POULMIC <es.go 5c dens ose $112 
First and only payment made 
DY: CUBIOINIES 4656 :6i 255 Ve wien 50 


CAREFUL STUDY OF COSTS 

Contrary to the general methods 
in installment selling, there are 
some licuses that have given much 
study to the cost of doing business. 
They have found that analysis of 
costs means profits, other things 
being equal, and they have carried 
this analysis through the different 
departments of their establish- 
ments. They will quote first the 
cash price, and then the install- 
ment price: 


This. article, Casi. .... 6... 79 cents 
Credit OTICK. 6660560050245 88 cents 
Or in some other department: 
This article, cash........ 79 cents 
Cheatt DIICGs hse <cscgae03% 91 cents 


In other words, they have de- 
termined that the credit price in 
the second department should be 
based on a higher cost than in the 
first department, while in a third 
department it may be lower. The 
average installment seller doesn’t 
study his costs in this way, but 
lumps them and spreads them out 
in general distribution over all his 
goods. It is easy to come to grief 
through this latter method, and 
many houses do. It is a very com- 
mon policy, in fact, for install- 
ment houses to insist that no ad- 
ditional charge is made for credit. 
This is clearly impossible, unless 
the cash price is brought up to the 
credit price. A hotel operated on 
the European plan could as well 
advertise, “Meals given without 
extra charge.” You can’t get away 
from the extra cost of an install- 
ment business, and somebody must 
pay ‘that cost. 

There are plenty of installment 
houses that do not really figure 
their costs at all. Nor do they 
price their goods on any mathe- 
matical basis. One such house in 
particular marks its tags in code, 
and then sizes up the customer. 
Very often prices are obtained 
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that are grossly out of proportion 
to the cost of doing an installment 
business; and, on the other hand, 
the prices are sometimes cut to 
ruinous figures. 

Without any reference to the 
ethical phase of the thing, isn’t this 
a dangerous account for the orig- 
inal supply houses of which this 
concern buys on credit? Yet 
wholesalers and manufacturers 
who themselves could not survive 
under such a system of fixing 
prices will sell to this dealer with- 
out @ protest against his unmathe- 
matical installment methods. In- 
quiries among a number of whole- 
sale houses showed that almost no 
attention was being paid to the in- 
stallment procedures of retail deal- 
ers. 

“We are not interested in in- 
stallments,” said the manager of 
one such house. “We are not in 
the installment business and can 
give you no information about it.” 


DOING AN INSTALLMENT BUSINESS 
INDIRECTLY 


There is a certain large depart- 
ment store that lost $9,000 that I 
know of in one chunk. 

This department store had not 
been doing an installment business 
itself, but had a policy of financing 
small installment houses. These 
latter concerns really sold the de- 
partment store’s goods, which 
were often delivered direct from 
the latter’s stock-rooms or ware- 
houses. This method, by the way, 
is not uncommon. When you go 
into the furniture section of a de- 
partment store you usually see it 
almost deserted, and its vast 
reaches of stock and silence cause 
you to wonder how it ever pays 
out. As a matter of fact, a hun- 
dred invisible sales may be going 
on at that moment, staged in 
smaller stores in the same city and 
elsewhere. These affiliated stores 
may actually purchase the goods 
of the department store, or they 
may handle them on a commission 
basis. 

This particular store paid only 
meager attention to the install- 
ment routine of such stores, and 
it was the unexpected failure of 
one of them that cost the $9,000. 

One small wholesale house was 
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ruined during its first year in 
business by selling to an inexpert 
mail-order. house that sold small 
specialties. 

This latter concern had gone 
into business on a very small capi- 
tal, under the supposition that the 
expense of a mail-order business 
would be low. The goods were 
advertised with small space, and 
the inquiries were fair. To every 
inquirer a blank was sent, asking 
for references in addition to the 
name of landlord, employer, pre- 
vious employer, lodge, and so on, 
In following up these inquiries 
and references the correspondence 
expense jumped amazingly. As is 
often the case, the cost of writing 
letters was underestimated, espe- 
cially as the work was done in a 
cumbersome manner, by inexperi- 
enced and verbose correspondents, 
Probably the cost could have been 
cut in the middle by skilful and 
fast workers; but, as it was, the 
expense of it overtook the mail- 
order concern. No doubt there 
were other factors in the failure, 
too. 

Another failure was that of a 
house which supplied motion pic- 
ture equipment. Its cost of doing 
business, plus its losses, ran up to 
fifty per cent. of its sales; and 
when it went down it hit several 
concerns pretty hard. They had 
been led to believe that the motion 
picture business was like a gusher 
oil well, and they hadn’t taken the 
trouble to ascertain what the real 
conditions were in the installment 
end of it. To many merchants to- 
day motion pictures are synony- 
mous with abounding wealth. 
True, it has brought immense 
wealth to some people who were 
shrewd enough to manage it right, 
but many men in the business are 
mere speculators, without much 
ability or experience in business. 

Then there was an installment 
book dealer who failed because, 
among other reasons, the cost of 
collections mounted to a prohib- 
itive figure. He got into a lot of 
unfavorable communities, where 
the payments dragged over long 
periods, and the cost of following 
up these customers ate all the 
profits and a good deal more. In 
going down he took some big 
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The Leading Sunday Magazine 


THE ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY MAGAZINE con- 
tinues to be a part of and is circulated by the same 
sixteen important Sunday Newspapers which have been 
its distributors for many months. 


No Sunday Magazine is superior to-day from a 
literary and reading standpoint. 


No other Sunday Magazine is distributed by so 
many Sunday Newspapers as THE ILLUSTRATED 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. The majority of these News- 
papers circulating our magazine are. the leading publica- 
tions in their respective territories and are the dominat- 
ing advertising mediums. 


No Sunday Magazine has made a greater percentage 
of gains in circulation. No other Sunday Magazine 
(during 1914) gained in advertising as did THE 
ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY MAGAZINE — our gain 
being more than twice as great as that of the only other 
Sunday Magazine which went ahead. 


With sixteen important Sunday Newspapers circu- 
lating 1,300,000 copies each week in nearly 25,000 cities 
and towns, THE ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY MAGA- 
ZINE deserves to be called the first and leading Sunday 
Magazine. ay Hie eects 
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3 00 
SALES 
HELPS 


Practical, up-to-the-minute and 
instructive selling aids for motor- 
cycle and bicycle dealers, will fea- 
ture and make a dealer’s perma- 
nent reference book of the 


ANNUAL SPRING NUMBER 
May 6th, 1915 
of the combined 


Motor Cycle Illustrated 
and 
Bicycling World 


(The latter journal, established thirty- 
eight years ago, was absorbed by Moror 
CycLe ILLUSTRATED a month ago, and 
the circulation of the two papers com- 
bined.) 

Motor Cyc Le ILLUSTRATED is now 
the only paper in the field which 
covers thoroughly every phase of 
both the motorcycle and the bi- 
cycle industries, and whose scope 
is truly national. 


Average paid circulation, during 
the six months ending April 1st, 
13,970 copies weekly. 


15,000 Copies 


Including 4,850 copies to paid 
manufacturer, jobber and dealer 
subscribers, will be the circulation 
of our Spring Number. Forms 
close Saturday, May Ist. 

Purchasers of motorcycles, bi- 
cycles, parts and accessories will 
spend approximately $45,000,000 in 
the United States in 1915. 


Single insertion rates—One 
page, $75.00; half page, $40.00; 
quarter page, $27.00; eighth page, 
$17.00. 


Contract rates on request. 


MOTOR CYCLE 
ILLUSTRATED 


(New address): 13 Park Row, 
New York City. 





slices out of the profits of his cred- 
itors, who no doubt had taken it 
for granted that he knew a lot 
about the installment business. 

Take pianos. 

The high-class piano men have 
for years opposed the practices 
of certain piano houses that force 
indiscriminate installment cam- 
paigns on the people. These prac- 
tices have brought frequent dis- 
aster. 

For instance one large piano 
house shows that in a certain rural 
district, where a very large num- 
ber of pianos had been sold on 
deferred payments, the cost of 
selling each piano was amazingly 
high. In figuring the cost of do- 
ing an installment business it 
must be remembered that a sale 
is not really a sale until the trans- 
action is completed and the bill of 
sale passed. This event, in the 
piano business, may be several 
years away in the vague future, 
Or, worse, it may never take place 
at all. 

In that event the cost of selling 
the piano takes a jump, says the 
head of the house just cited: 

“Through one of our retail 
stores alone in one year, we re- 
possessed seven hundred pianos. 
The cost of doing business in that 
store wiped out the entire profit, 
sO we were compelled to close the 
store. You may not believe it, 
but we have pulled in as many as 
two thousand pianos in one year. 
.... The idea occurred to us 
to sell pianos from a central point 
out in the rural districts. I found 
that the cost of selling a piano, 
although we sold as many as two 
thousand in a rural district in one 
year, was $150. You can readily 
see that on a figure of this kind 
there is no profit.” 

This typifies merely the ex- 
treme of the less desirable install- 
ment business. 

The problem of financing pianos 
has for years been a serious one. 
As a rule, the banks will not 
handle piano installment paper 
directly, although carefully select- 
ed piano customers are undoubted- 
ly good risks. The goods, too, 
are long-lived, and therefore better 
security than most installment 
goods, In many respects, piano 
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paper is strong collateral, but it 
asually has to be handled as a 
thing by itself. Therefore, sev- 
eral financing companies have been 
organized. They take this paper 
and issue bonds against it, and it 
is said that several million dollars 
of these securities have been 
floated. I am told that the banks 
in various cities are taking the 
bonds, and that a market has been 
found with the general public. 

An executive of one of the bond 
companies states it this way: 

“Behind the bonds there is, in 
the first place, the piano itself; 
then the endorsement of the dealer 
or manufacturer, or both; then 
the credit insurance; and finally 
the entire assets of the bond 
company. These bonds carry six 
per cent interest, and mature 
serially.” 

It is claimed by some piano 
dealers and manufacturers that 
the maximum term should be 
thirty months, and that beyond 
this it is scarcely possible to do a 
profitable piano business. 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF SOCIETY 


Unbridled installment _ selling, 
and its high cost of doing business, 
afford some pertinent subjects for 
reflection in these days when one 
hears so much about the influences 
that hurt business. If a family 
contracts to buy furniture that it 
cannot afford, or some jewels, or 
perhaps furs, and thus puts a 
mortgage on its purchasing power 
for years to come in the line of 
things it really does need, it would 
seem as if the community were in- 
jured. And when a whole com- 
munity does this, and gets in very 
deep with the long-term install- 
ment dealers, isn’t the aggregate 
damage very great? 

Yet one finds community after 
community in this position, all of 
them laboring under a tremendous 
load called “Cost of doing busi- 
ness,’ and another tremendous 
load called “Extravagance.” 

_ Is there any relation between the 
installment business and the high 
cost of living? I am not referring, 
of course, to those branches of in- 
stallment selling that enable peo- 
ple to do constructive saving and 
to improve their eonditions in 














Hunting for 
Big Game!! 


We are pounding the 
bushes everywhere, try- 
ing to chase all the 


Large Edition 
Booklet Printing 


out in the open so we 
can get a chance at it. 
If we can’t bring 
home the bacon with 
our equipment; there is 
something wrong. 


THINK OF IT! 


We can print, fold, 
stitch and trim 25,000 
32-page booklets witha 
two-color cover, size 
6x9 inches, every hour 
in the day, with only 
seven employees. The 
work is all done at one 
operation by our spe- 
cially built automatic 
perfecting book press. 

This press is in- 
tended for long runs 
only, but we have a 
large equipment for all 
kinds of edition print- 
ing, and will be glad 
to give you prices on 
any booklet printing if 
you buy in quantities of 
100,000 or more. 

Send us your specifi- 
cations and we will give 
you some _ interesting 
figures. 


A-to-Z Printing Co., 2nd 
South Whitley, Ind. 
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look for class, not 
quantity. 


We are what they: are 
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And then— 


That Women’s De- 
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Turn to the April issue, 
page 215— 


Footlight Fashions— 
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different to be along 
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We think so— 
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This issue is yours for the asking 
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| life. I refer to installment selling 
| overdone. ' 
Certainly it is a fact that al 
over the country you see boom- 
erangs traveling in their disastrous 
curves and coming home under 
the guise of Business Troubles, to 
hit not only the installment men, 
| but the original sources of supply, 
At all events, the subject ‘is 
| worth deeper study by the prac: 
| tical students of good busSiness, 
Without regard to the sociological 
| aspects of the thing, but purely . 
from the standpoint of  self-in- 
terest, it is worth while to weigh 
| this proposition: The building of 
|a business by over-taxing the 
| credit of the people. 


| Bases Copy on a War Incident 


Copy based on the fact that shoes 
which it made for the soldiers of the 
first contingent had withstood the rigor- 
ous wear at Valcartier and Salisbury 
Plains is in the course of preparation 

| by the Cook Fitzgerald Shoe Company, 
of London, Canada. 

Shortly after war. was declared the 
| Canadian soldiers were served with 
shoes manufactured in various parts of 
Canada. <A great many of the shoes 
wore only a couple of weeks and quite 
a scandal resulted. The Cook Fitz- 
| gerald Company was one of the firms 
to receive a rush order for 20,000 pairs 
and it is claimed that all the shoes made 
by them have given general satisfaction. 
One pair issued to Private Thomas 
Blackwell, of the Sixth Field Battery, 
at Valcartier was worn. by him at 
Salisbury Plains and while at the front 
without breaking. He was _ invalided 
home a short time ago, still wearing the 
shoes which -were worn through the 
soles only. The manufacturer has an 
affidavit made by him to the effect that 
he wore Cook Fitzgerald shoes during 
his entire service and that they not 
only wore well but kept his feet dry and 
warm. The advertising copy is being 
built around the affidavit. 


New York Club Will Observe 
Ladies’ Night 

The_ Advertising Men’s League | of 
New York City will entertain the ladies 
on the evening of April 15 at the Hotel 
McAlpin. It is announced that there 
will be no speeches, but plenty of 
wholesome fun. Twelve cabaret acts 
have been secured. four of which are 
stated to be “absolutely new and 
unique.” 


J. C. Smiley With McCall 
Company 


Jerome C. Smiley, recently with Har- 
per’s Bazar, is now connected. with the 
advertising staff of the McCall Com- 
pany, New York. Oy 
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The Agency of a | United People 


A striking comparison between a 
homogeneous country and a hetero- 
geneous group of countries is ob- 
tained by placing over the map of 
the United States the map of Europe. 
These represent the same area— 
about 3,000,000 square miles—if a 
few of the remote provinces of 
Russia are omitted. 


Europe has the advantage in popu- 
lation, with more than four times as 
many people as the United States; 
in the number of large cities, with 
two and a half times as many cities 
of over 100,000 population. 


Yet the United States a compara- 
tively young country, has outstripped 
Europe in the diffusion of civilizatior., 
because of its wonderfully greater 
means of communication between all 
parts of its area. The United States 
not only excels in transportation fa- 
cilities, but it has nearly three times 
as many telephones as Europe, or 
about eleven times as many in rela- 
tion to population. 





One Policy 


One System 


By the completion of the Trans- 
continental Line we now talk from 
one end of this country to the other, 
while in Europe the longest conver- 
sation is no farther than from New 
York to Atlanta, and even that 
depends on the imperfect co-opera- 
tion of unrelated systems. 


Europe, with twenty-five countries 
and many different languages, serves 
as an illuminating contrast to the 
United States, with one language 
and a homogeneous people, de- 
spite the fact that our population 
has been derived from all parts of 
the world. 


During the last forty years the 
steadily extending lines of the Bell 
System have contributed in no small 
measure to this amalgamating of 
different races. The latest achieve- 
ment—the linking of coast to coast 
—has given greater force to the 
national motto, “E Pluribus Unum.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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3,961 Requests for 


sample copies of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


were received during the month of March. 
More than 1,000 of these will be turned 


into yearly subscriptions. 


The desire for knowledge in health- 
preservation is growing day by day. 


Every subscription to PHYSICAL CUL- 

RE represents a conscious need for 
health counsel and guidance, on the part 
of the subscriber. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 
Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 
We are members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 














The Kramer Computing 
Rule For Figuring 
Engraving Costs 


This rule performs in one operation 
the processes of computing the area and 
cost of line cuts, halftones, combination 
plates, etc. Simply place the rule 
(made in the form of a collapsible right 
angle) upon the proof or block, multiply 
the figure opposite the measurement of 
depth by the number of inches in width. 
The result is the cost of the plate. 

The Kramer Computing Rule is made 
with any combination of four rates. 
In ordering specify the rates desired. 


Price of Rule, Complete, 


$6.50 


Advertisers, Publishers and  En- 
gravers will be interested in our pam- 
phlet which fuily describes the ad- 
a a and operation of the Kramer 

ule. 


Write for literature. 


EDWARD I. KRAMER & CO. 
456 Fourth Ave., Room 1105, New York, N.Y. 
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Medicinal Prop- 
erties Claimed for 
Talcum Powder 





DVERTISING claims of no 

mean value would be made 
available to various manufactur- 
ers if the Secretary or Acting Sec- 
retary of the United States Treas- 
ury should decide that talcum 
powder is possessed of medicinal 
properties, and is not merely a 
cosmetic. A controversy on this 
point is just now occupying con- 
siderable attention in _ official 
Washington as the result of a pro- 
test by leading manufacturers of 
talcum powder against the inter- 
pretation of the emergency rey- 
enue law which renders talcum lia- 
ble to the stamp tax which is im- 
posed by this “war revenue” meas- 
ure upon cosmetics, perfumeries, 
ete. 

Colgate & Co., Armour, William 
Waltke & Co., of St. Louis, and 
other leading manufacturers,—not 
including Mennen, however, — 
have been represented at Wash- 
ington as having inspired the vig- 
orous attack upon Schedule B of 
the new tax law. This attack has 
been prosecuted before the Treas- 
ury Department by Otis B. Drake, 
acting for the several manufac- 
turers. The incident takes on 
added significance from the fact 
that this is the first attempt on 
the part of manufacturers to go 
“over the head” of the United 
States Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in the interpretation of 
the applications of the new tax. 
The appeal was first made to the 
Internal Revenue Commissioner, 
who declined to allow the claim. 
Appeal was taken to the Assistant. 
Secretary of the Treasury, and 
an adverse decision in this quarter 
caused the case to be carried di- 
rect to the office of the Secretary 
of the Treasury where in the ab- 
sence of Secretary McAdoo, ow- 
ing to illness, the appeal has been 
considered by Acting Secretary 
Newton. 

It is the claim of the talcum’ 
powder manufacturers that inas- 
much as talcum powder is not 
mentioned in that section of the 

















new law taxing perfumery, cos- 
metics, etc., the Internal Revenue 
Bureau is, in effect, reading into 
the law something that does not 
belong there. Furthermore, it is 
contended that the failure to men- 
tion talcum powder in this connec- 
tion indicates a recognition on the 
part of the legislators that talcum 
powder is properly a medicinal 
preparation and not merely a beau- 
tifier and indicates an intent on 
the part of Congress to exempt 
this commodity from taxation 
along with other medicinal prepa- 
rations. 

From the standpoint of adver- 
tisers in general perhaps the most 
interesting feature of the present 
attempt to escape taxation is found 
in the submission of evidence to 
prove that, in the trade, talcum 
powder is not regarded as a cos- 
metic and is never sold as such. 
The claim that talcum powder is 
possessed of medicinal qualities is 
based is the main upon the decla- 
ration that the standard brands of 
talcum powder now on sale in the 
United States contain in every in- 
stance from 4 to 10 per cent of 
boracic acid. Indeed, it is asserted 
that the average purchaser of tal- 
cum powder obtains in this form 
as much boracic acid as would be 
derived in the ordinary boracic 
acid solution purchased in a drug 
store solely for medicinal use. In- 
cidentally it may be noted that the 
function of allaying perspiration 
is cited by the spokesman for the 
talcum powder manufacturers as 
indicative of medicinal property. 





Chicago Club Advertises in 
Papers 


The Advertising Association of Chi- 
cago is advertising in daily papers of 
that city, in order to stimulate the in- 


terest of business men in the conven-, 


tion of the A. A. C. of W., to be held 
in Chicago in June. The newspapers 
contribute the space for the association’s 
use. 


Leaves “Engineering and Con- 
tracting” 


A. L. Marsh, who for the past eight 
years has been eastern representative of 
Engineering and Contracting, is leaving 
that paper to become business manager 
of the Monthly Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers, 
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The Pittsburgh 
fiazette Times 


Morning & Sunday 


Chronicle Telegraph 


Evening except Sunday 


First in CLEANLINESS 
ARE j First in COMPOSITION 
First in CIRCULATION 
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“The Papers That Go Home” 


FLAT COMBINATION RATE 22% 
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For further information or co-operation 
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URBAN E. DICE, 


Foreign Advertising Manager 
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Tampering Complaints have 
with reached Print- 


ERS’ InxK of the 
Manufactur- action of certain 
ers’ Packages retailers in tam- 
‘pering with manufacturers’ pack- 
ages, sometimes even to the extent 
of reducing the value of the con- 
tents. On the theory that the 
goods in stock belong absolutely 
to them, the stores take this means 
of protesting against some of the 
‘manufacturers’ advertising meth- 
ods. Whatever the theory, it 
ought to be clear to any unpreju- 
diced observer that it is a fraud 
on the consumer who gets less 
than she has a right to expect. 

The stores have an undoubted 
right to object to any advertising 
method which does not please 
them. They have, further, an un- 
disputed privilege of refusing to 
handle the goods of any manufac- 
turer who offends their sense of 
propriety. But that they are en- 
titled, without explanation, to de- 
liver to the consumer less than 
she expects to receive is hardly 
to be upheld on any theory of fair 
trading. 

Manufacturers are not likely 
to sit quietly by and permit such 


attacks upon their good will. If 
the store can persuade the manu- 
facturer to let it have his goods 
without the features objected to, 
well and good. Otherwise we 
would advise the sale of complete 
packages or none. 


The Broad- We have long 

_. been of the opin- 
ening “yr ion that the chief 
ence O € value of the ad 
Ad Club club movement 


lay not so much in the interchange . 


of the technicalities of advertis- 
ing, among those actually en- 
gaged in advertising work, as in 
the education of business men 
generally to the importance of ad- 
vertising as a business force. Now 
comes Lewellyn E. Pratt, chait- 
man of the Educational Commit- 
tee of. the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, fresh from a swing around 
the circle, which has taken him 
since January first, to most of the 
important clubs located east of 
the Mississippi River. Mr. Pratt 
says: ‘ 

“IT have changed my mind en- 
tirely about the character of 
membership which an advertising 
club should have. In the early 
days I thought that an advertis- 
ing club should’ be made up from 
men who make their living ex- 
clusively from buying or selling 
advertising. 

“After the experience drawn 
from much correspondence and 
from visits I have made to the 
clubs, I have been struck with 
the wider usefulness of the aver- 
age advertising club in its com- 
munity. In some towns the ad- 
vertising club embraces in its 
membership a live man from prac- 
tically every line of business rep- 
resented in the town, and certain- 
ly if there is anything that will in- 
crease the value of national .ad- 
vertising, it is the hearty and in- 
telligent co-operation of these 
local dealers.” 

Such a development is, of 
course, of value to every national 
advertiser, whether his concern is 
personally represented in the club 
movement or not. The more 
widely the principles which gov- 
ern advertising success can be dis- 
seminated among business mem, 
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even though they may. not them- 
selves happen to be buyers of ad- 
vertising, the better it will be for 
those who are. If a manufacturer 
can find no other reason for sup- 
porting the ad club movement this 
one should be sufficient. 





“If some of me 
credit men o 
the Credit ha. comaten” 

Manager writes H. Uehl- 
inger, of the Moller & Schumann 
Company (Hilo | Varnishes), 
Brooklyn, N. Y., “knew the great 
effort that is being expended by 
advertising men in order to create 
and hold customers, there would 
be fewer credit ‘turn downs’ 
through lack of investigation.” 
Readers of Printers’ INK may 
remember an interview with Mr. 
Uehlinger on the subject of “Mak- 
ing Better Customers by Making 
Better Dealers,” which appeared 
in our issue of May 21, 1914, and 
described at some length the ef- 
forts of the company to build up 
its good will through the credit 
department. 

Mr. Uehlinger is impatient with 
his brother credit men who do not 
appreciate the value of good will, 
and treat with scant consideration 
some of the prospects which the 
advertising and sales departments 
have been at great pains to secure. 
As he has repeatedly demonstrated 
in his own work, a little investiga- 
tion on the part of the credit man 
may enable him to make sugges- 
tions which will turn a doubtful 
prospect into a good customer, and 
at the same time earn the latter’s 
gratitude towards the house. 
Where a cold “turn down” will 
send the customer elsewhere with 
a chip on his shoulder, a few 
sympathetic suggestions will often 
serve to start a loyalty which is of 
increasing value as timé goes on. 

Advertising men might do well 
to cultivate the acquaintance of 
the credit manager a little more 
closely. It is not altogether his 
fault that he has an imperfect con- 
ception of the real value of the 
advertising campaign. We have 
known credit men who regarded 
the concern’s advertising as a per- 


Cultivating 


nicious activity which it was their 
manifest duty to check and ob- 
struct. Such a conception can be 
removed by a little intelligent ef- 
fort on the part of the advertising 
manager, and it would be an effort 
well worth the making. 





It was deemed 

Making Dry worthy of com- 

Bones Live ment by one of 
the speakers at a recent meeting 
of the New York Advertising 
Men’s League that his two fellow 
speakers as well as himself used 
Big Ben advertisements to illus- 
trate commendable copy features, 
each of a separate and distinct na- 
ture. To one the humorous con- 
ception of the whole campaign 
was considered of high order; to 
another the subtle word-pictures 
which the copy portrayed (“sense 
copy,” he called it) was the im- 
pressive feature; while the third 
laid tribute to the “atmosphere” 
pervading the advertising through 
the simple, forceful layout. 

The campaign in retrospect ap- 
peals to advertising men—they 
would have welcomed the oppor- 
tunity, they say, to accomplish all 
that Le Roy achieved in the Big 
Ben advertising. As for their 
own case, the chance to do a big 
thing is narrowed down because of 
the nature of the product to be 
advertised. But if they could but 
have free swing with something 
that would inspire their inventive 
genius, electrify their skill of de- 
scription, enthuse the latent abil- 
ity that is within them! 

Thus they soothe their con- 
science for their own humdrum 
productions and choose to forget 
that Big Ben is—what? An alarm 
clock! What subject for adver- 
tising is more prosaic, less sus- 
ceptible of a new and lively ap- 
peal? 

They read of the interesting 
campaign built around Airline 
Honey, and imagination again runs 
riot. But the bees of Hymettus 
were hiving their stores thousands 
of years ago, and nobody had ever 
given the advertising of honey a 
passing thought until our own 
time. 

The truth is—we all know it, 











however much the knowledge 
hurts—the life-giving appeal in 
copy is in ourselves, not in the 
object to be advertised. Too many 
of us clothe the dry bones, but 
fail to impart the breath of life. 
This accounts for the mountain 
peaks of advertising successes ris- 
ing above the rather level horizon. 





Advertising The manu fac- 
to Test turers of a 


cleansing and 
Demand polishing com- 


pound had always put it up in 
cakes. After some years of suc- 
cess they decided to add a pow- 
dered form of the product, to 
meet a supposed demand for it. 
They would have liked to know, 
before committing themselves to 
an advertising campaign, just how 
much demand. Incidental but 
quite as important was the ques- 
tion of where the demand would 
come from, whether from a latent 
interest in cleansers and polishes 
in general, or from competitive 
products, or from their own cake. 

It made a difference, certainly, 
which of these was the real source, 
and touched the heart of the busi- 
ness’s good will. Suppose they 
went out and advertised the pow- 
der heavily, only to find that the 
powder market was a harder and 
no more desirable one than that 
they already had. Perhaps it would 
cost more to get new business 
there than the same expenditure 
would get for the cake. It would 
be a serious thing if the effect of 
the advertising should be simply 
to transfer a large part of the de- 
mand for the cake over to the 
powder, and run the chance of 
having it stolen away by other 
cleansing powder manufacturers 
who had occupied that part of the 
field longer. In that event, the 
new product would be a Jeak in- 
stead of a business getter. 

That evil result would not fol- 
low if the demand were allowed 
to develop naturally, or if the 
powder were advertised in the 
right way in connection with the 
older product, showing for what 
purposes the cake was better or 
handier, and for what the powder 
was best. It would save a lot of 
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time, money and dubitation to find 
out at the start. But how? 

The Bon Ami Company may not 
have had precisely these questions 
in mind, but its problem was the 
same. And it set out to find out 
the answer. It has always been a 
great believer in putting a_ques- 
tion up to the consumer. It has 
advertised for “new uses” and 
knows what an interest the house- 
wife takes in such questions. It 
is still paying two dollars for 
every new use and has paid as 


much as $50 for an unusually good © 


suggestion of a new use. 

With this experience the com- 
pany decided to offer a series of 
prizes, $2,250 in all, for the best 
uses, not necessarily new uses, of 
the two kinds of products. The 
best uses of the cake and the best 
uses of the powder were sought, in 
the order of their usefulness. The 
advertisement appeared in_ the 
April magazines, and the deluge of 
replies has begun. 

Already the importance of the 
investigation by publicity is being 
demonstrated. The office had been 
in a quandary about the sifter hole 
in the top of the can of powder, 
as to whether it was not too small 
or properly placed. It seemed a 
point of great practical moment 
and there were expected to be a 
good many complaints about it. 
But none of the first thousand 
or so letters have mentioned the 
sifter hole, and it appears to be 
nothing to worry about; it can be 
dismissed from attention. Other 
surprises are probably in order 
when the 25,000 or 30,000 lists that 
are expected shall be classified and 
the uses compared. 

Consumer investigations of this 
sort, through publicity, are much 
rarer than they might be. There 
is no end to the contests for an 
appropriate name fur a product, 
for a slogan, catch-phrase, or 
trade-mark, either with a view to 
publicity or to get names of deal- 
ers, or to distribute samples. But 
there seems to be an opportunity 
in the idea for straight investiga- 
tion on a larger scale than has 
been done before. Trying it out 
on a few dozen or hundred people 
cannot compare for certainty with 
a test on 25,000. 
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Good Times in Coil 


< farmers of Canada are enjoying an unprece- 


dented era of prosperity. What with war prices 
and a greatly increased production, they are having extraordinarily 
good times. 


The acreage under cultivation this year is from 20% to 25% 
greater than ever before, both East and West. Last year the 
farmers of Ontario received a bonus of $100,000,000 for their 
cereal crop, as a consequence of war prices. In the same way 
the farmers of Western Canada received last year upwards of 
$20,000,000 more for their grain crop than in 1913—this in spite 
of a crop shortage of 150,000,000 bushels. All over Canada, the 
Dominion Government is carrying on a campaign by newspaper 
advertising and conferences to increase production, and to do 
this intelligently—in the light of the world’s needs. 


When farmers prosper, the whole country gains, money becomes 
plentiful, and industry in general thrives. 


Cultivate Canada. Use advertising. Use the daily 
newspapers. 


In planning an advertising campaign for Canada, the follow- 
ing are strong dailies in their respective fields—the territories 
which yield advertisers the best results. For rates, circula- 
tions and all other desired particulars, communicate with the 
publishers direct, or with their U. S. A. representatives. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
WINNIPEG TELEGRAM (A.B.C.) vERREE & CONKLIN, ..... WALLIS & SON 
“ee Avenue ist Nat. Bk. Bullding 
LONDON FREE PRESS (A.B.C.) D. 43. RANDALL, —_.-..- ELMER WILSON, 
171 Madteon” Avenue Tribune Bullding 
TORONTO GLOBE ........... VERREE & CONKLIN Sarr VERREE & CONKLIN 
5 5th Avenue Steger Building 
TORONTO TELEGRAM........ VERREE & CONKLIN, .....VERREE & CONKLIN, 
‘ 225 Sth Avenue Steger Bullding 
OTTAWA FREE PRESS........ CHAS. H. EDDY CO., .---- CHAS. H. EDDY C 
5th Avenue Bullding 2. Gas Baitding 
OTTAWA JOURNAL........... La COSTE & MAXWELL..... La COSTE & MAXWELL 
45 W. 34th Street Marquette Buliding 
MONTREAL GAZETTE ........ JOHN SULLIVAN, rere H., De CLERQUE iene 
MONTREAL LA PRESSE. ...... THEW.J.MORTONCO., ..... THE W.J. MORTON CO., 
5th Avenue Bullding Tribune Bullding 
HALIFAX HERALD & MAIL (A.B.C.) .... DIRECT ........ ---0 eee. DIRECT...... 
VANCOUVER PROVINCE (A.B.C.) Louis KLEBAHN, aoe Oe H. De CLERQUE —_ 
CEN ULLETIN «+++ JONES tat Baae obi SEARO ona 
REGINA LEADER.........-... LOUIS KLEBAHN, -H. De CLERQUE, 
34th Street. Mallers Bullding 
WINNIPEG FREE PRESS ...... Lous ALEBAMN, -H. De CLERQUE, 
. 34th ‘Street Mallers Building 


IN CANADA USE THE DAILIES 
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Advertising as a Testi- 
monial 





UCKLEY BROS., of Louis- 

ville, Ky., who manufacture 
a flour milling machine, recently 
used a unique idea in connection 
with a double-page spread in the 
American Miller. They — repro- 
duced two pages from the ad- 
vertising section of the Modern 
Miller, another trade paper, on 
which are announcements of lead- 
ing flour mills, and pointed out 
that most of the advertisers are 
users of Buckley machines. 

The argument was then devel- 
oped as follows: 

“Judging milling by other lines 
of business, the mills that adver- 
tise are more prosperous and pro- 
gressive, as a general proposition, 
than non-advertising mills. By 
the same token, the most prosper- 
ous and progressive mills are gen- 
erally the most extensive adver- 
tisers. Some proof of this is 
found in the fact that the larg- 
est milling firm in the world is 
also the biggest advertiser—and, 
incidentally, a user of Buckleys. 

“The only ‘conclusion from 
these facts is that the most pros- 
perous and progressive mills use 
Buckleys. Therefore Buckleys 
are good machines and can be 
profitably used by all mills.” 

The issue of the Modern Miller 
from which the two pages repro- 
duced in the ad were taken con- 
tained the advertisements of 110 
flour mills. Forty-two of these 
use Buckleys. It was also pointed 
out that of the total amount of 
space used by these advertisers, 
fifty per cent was occupied by the 
ads of Buckley users. 

“Two mills,” the Buckley an- 
nouncement. declared, “each had 
one full-page space. One of. them 
uses Buckleys. 

“Four mills each had one-half 
page space. Three of those four 
mills use Buckleys.” 

The two pages shown contained 
twenty-five announcements of 
mills, and fourteen of them were 
“ringed” to show that they were 
included among customers of 
Buckley Bros. 


The ad attracted 
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wide attention, and the firm re- 
ported that it got results. The 
idea of connecting advertising 
with quality is’not new, but the 
plan of using the ads of customers 
as testimonials for the goods of 
the advertiser appears to have 
considerable possibilities. 





Ridgways Tea Served in Cheese 
Cloth Bags 


Restaurants, hotels, railroad dining- 
car services and other branches of trade 
are now being supplied with tea in in- 
dividual cheese cloth bags by Ridgways, 
Incorporated. 

Attached to the bags are the tags of 
the hotel or restaurant placing the or- 
der. These tags are designed and 
printed along the lines suggested by the 
Ridgways customers. hen patrons of 
the restaurants order tea the individ- 
ual bag is dropped in the teapot, hot 
water is added and the tea is steeped 
and may be poured without the use of 
a strainer. 

During the 12 months the company 
has been devoting its time to the idea 
20,000 pounds of tea have been sold. 
Ridgways supply the restaurants at cost 
and believe the plan is. valuable as a 
way of introducing their teas. On the 
back of the tags being used in a New 
York restaurant now is the legend, 
“This delicious tea is Ridgways dollar 
biend put up specially for,’”? and the 
name of the restaurant follows. On the 
reverse side is the seal of the restaurant. 

The tea in the bags is carefully meas- 
ured according to the amount. of bever- 
age desired. In that way it is al- 
most certain that the tea will be made 
correctly, thus giving the dincr a fa- 
vorable impression of the Ridgways 
blend, 





Advocates Course in Advertis- 
ing in Public Schools 


Systematic courses in advertising and 
selling should be given in the public 
schools, Dr. Herbert W. Hess, pro- 
fessor of advertising in the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, told the members of the Poor 
Richard Club recently. ts 

Dr. Hess said that it was not his aim 
in atlvising public school instruction in 
the art of selling to put everybody 
into the same business. He wanted 
some method arranged so that the boys 
and girls who expect to make selling 
and advertising their life business may 
have preliminary training .in the public 
school. : 

Besides making the coming generation 
more efficient in advertising and selling, 
he said he believed that people would 
be trained to notice advertisements 
more frequently and more intelligently. 

The reason that advertising some- 
times fails to satisfactorily impress the 
prospective consumer, he said, is, that 
the consumer seldom realizes. that be- 
hind the printed word there is an idea. 
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APRIL MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 





APRIL 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 

Agate 

Pages. Lines. 

World’s Work........:.. 116 26,040 

Metropolitan. (cols.)..... 181 22,622 

Review of Reviews...... 100 22,589 
Cosmopolitan ..........% 96 21,659 | 
Harper’s Monthly........ 89 20,020 | 
Sunset Magazine......... 78 17,570 | 
McClure’s Magazine...... 77 =17,485 | 
Everybody’s Magazine.... 69 15,661 | 


Hearst’s Magazine (cols.) 87 14,899 | 


American Magazine (cols.) 104 14,884 


Scribner’s Magazine...... 66 14,862 | 
ROGER: is ah a 'a1p0'G Bos ox 10.8" 65 14,672 
American Boy (cols.).... 55 11,051 
Munsey’s Magazine...... 49 11,046 
BE 8 OE sv 5:65.04 ae erode 44 9,856 
Atlantic Monthly......... 88 8,579 
Boy’s Magazine (cols.)... 44 8,037 
St. Nicholas:'...i:.....%. 85 =: 7,952 
Current Opinion (cols.).. 54 17,770 
Wide World............. 32 (7,224 
Popular Mag. (2issues).. 27 6,048 
Boy’s Life (cols.)....... 43 6,023 
OMIAI ascGeeesnes an » 26 5,824 
REA DEO EEO 25 5,656 
Ainslee’s Magazine....... 22 4,928 
OORINEIN aid bie WS sis aretewien. 21 4,844 
BENG 2. ove cdcces es vianc 18 4,088 
oO OC RR Sec Ieee 18 4,032 
Lippincott’s Magazine.... 14 8,276 
Snappy Stories........... 11 2,576 
Smith’s Magazine........ 10 2,240 
ROMY SGb re Sconce ees 9 2,184 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising) 
Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
Vogue (2 issues)......... 501 79,212 
Ladies’ Home Journai.... 185 37,044 
Harper’s Bazar.......... 204 34,377 


Woman’s Home Companion 129 25,812 
Good Housekeeping Maga- 


zine (pages).......... 110 24,827 
Pictorial Review......... 100 20,000 
eS le 92 18,591 
Ladies’ World........... 84 16,800 
McCall’s Magazine....... 114 15,276 
Woman’s Magazine...... 71 14,875 
POMEL sanidacaics «hana 71 14,262 
Modern Priscilla......... 78 13,236 


People’s Home Journal... 66 18,208 
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RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


PRINTERS’ 
Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
Holland’s Magazine...... 62 11,822 
Mother’s Magazine....... 83 11,342 
FROUOUIEG svccsccescvess 55 11,120 
Woman’s World......... 52 9,172 
People’s Popular Monthly 48 9,141 
SND RBCs c00¥sic sea veon 26 4,579 1 
Neediecrakt 2. .0.00c0c000 19 8,732 
2 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 


RYING GENERAL 
CLASS ADVERTISING 


AND 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising) 
Pages. 

Country Life in America 
LD. ween ener scawes 229 
Vanity Fair (cols.)....... 193 
EA S500 sh p55 sce ok 2s < 133 
Popular Mechanics....... 119 
*World’s Advance........ 72 
House & Garden (cols.).. 107 
National Sportsman...... 63 
Countryside Mag. (cols.). 80 
Field & Stream.......... 60 
House Beautiful (cols.).. 76 
Garden Magazine (cols.).. 79 
SPORE O RIOUKs ov 50s seu 43 
SOMME” LEGG bho ae seats « 42 
Physical Culture......... 39 
Theatre (cols.).......... 51 

International Studio 
[Se caéunadksavnes 53 
Dettoor Tike. ..<0issss sce 33 
Arts & Decoration (cols.) 52 
Forest & Stream (cols.).. 49 
Technical World........ 28 
Recreation (cols.)........ 45 

American Homes & Gar- 
Bens: (O0IB) ose sccscs 36 
SORVER CORES.) 2 oasis see 42 
Extension Mag. (cols.)... 22 





*Formerly Modern Mechanics. 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Agate 
Lines. 


38,462 
30,571 
29,904 
26,712 
16,384 
15,047 
14,112 
18,600 
18,496 
11,232 
11,116 

9,632 

9,576 

8,904 

8,666 


7,552 
7,892 
7,280 
7,263 
6,384 
6,328 


6,122 


6,000 
3,560 


IN 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising.) 


Columns. 
“Canadian Courier*...... 117 
ee er 125 
Canadian Mag. (pages).. 69 


Canadian Home Journal.. 64 





* 4 March issues. 


Agate 
Lines. 
21,438 
17,610 
15,624 
12,800 


on * 


oon 


Agate 
Lines. 


79,212 
38,462 


37,044 


34,377 = 


30,571 
29,904 
26,712 
26,040 


25,812 


24,827 
22,622 
22,589 
21,659 
20,020 


20,000 
18,591 
17,810 
17,570 
17,485 
16,800 
16,384 
15,661 
15,624 
15,276 


FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 

advertising) 
Pages. 

. Vogue (two issues) 
CS Beer rere re 501 

. Country Life in Amer- 
ee LOOM) ans seanads 229 

. Ladies’ Home Journal 
COORD 5654445455555 185 
. Harper’s Bazar (cols.) 204 
. Vanity Fair (cols.)... 193 
BPR sanceswanesae 133 
. Popular Mechanics... 119 
. World’s Work....... 116 

Woman’s Home Com- 
panion (cols.) ....... 129 

. Good Housekeeping 
ee ee ee 110 
. Metropolitan (cols.).. 131 
. Review of Reviews... 100 
; Cosmopolitan ........ 96 
. Harper’s Monthly.... 89 

. Pictorial Review 
KONE? ays edn codasaese 100 
. Delineator (cols.).... 92 
. MacLean’s (cols.).... 125 
. Sunset Magazine..... 78 
. McClure’s Magazine.. 77 
. Ladies’ World (cols.) 84 
. World’s Advance..... 72 
. Everybody’s Magazine 69 
. Canadian Magazine... 69 
. McCall’s Mag. (cols.) 114 
. House & Garden (cols.) 107 





15,047 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MARCH WEEKLIES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising.) 
March 1-7 Columns. 
Saturday Evening Post 142 
Literary Digest........ 104 
SORE Svs bdo aes SA wus 69 
Town & Country...... 73 
Scientific American.... 45 
SRE. sp454 84S ee ONT 48 
LERES. 44aS0dawsNeces 33 
Christian Herald....... 38 
Independent .......... 87 
Associated Sunday Mags. 22 
Outlook (pages)....... 14 
Youth’s Companion.... 15 
i PPPererr cer rrr 21 
Churchman 2. ..0..00% 17 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 12 
BU) SOG vo ssnexnenene 9 
Harper’s Weekly...... 9 





Agate 
Lines. 
23,946 
15,424 
13,155 
12,412 
9,029 
6,836 
6,693 
6,384 
5,297 
4,122 
3,382 
8,088 
8,026 
2,812 
2,160 
2,166 
1,688 
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ALL IN A MORNE 


This is NUMBER TWO in a series of Intimate 
Expressions. Because they interest ‘The Little 
Schoolmaster,”” they may interest some of his 


pupils. 


‘Advertising, to my mind, is using 
all the mediums needed to reach the 
people you are selling. 


“The only thing a man can do is to 
use common horse sense and study 
the experiences of others. That is 
just where Printers’ INK is doing 
a great work. 


“Why, I remember it twenty years 
ago. It is the only real paper in 
its field.” 


(From) 
WM. WRIGLEY, JR. 
The man who put the ** Mint” 
in SPEARMINT 





Columns. 
March 8-14 


* Saturday Evening Post. 
Ne ee eee 
Literary Digest........ 
Town & Country...... 
Leslie’s 
RAES = 8% 5 5G 6500s 000050 
Christian Herald....... 
National Sunday Mag.. 
Outlook (pages)....... 
Associated Sunday Mags. 
Scientific American.... 
Youth’s Companion.... 
Independent .......... 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
BNE CIES hse wkees sak 
CRUPCHMAN ...<.042.0060% 


March 15-21 


Saturday Evening Post. 
Literary Digest........ 
Town & Country....... 
fe =e ee eee 
Leslie’s 
Christian Herald....... 
Scientific American.... 
RADE bs sicsh ese scsexvess 
Associated Sunday Mags. 
Youth’s Companion.... 
Independent .......... 
Outlook (pages)....... 
Tee Ribu Nahe aie oe 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Ciirchman .2.0.0000 
oo SE Sees 
Harper’s Weekly...... 


March 22-28 


Saturday Evening Post. 
RUDE EN inte a:06 0 a's0e seo 
Literary Digest........ 
Outlook (pages)....... 
chk ses seas sss 
Christian Herald....... 
DUE GGGhewescads senso 
Independent .......... 
Scientific American.... 
National Sunday Mag.. 


Associated Sunday Mags. 


Youth’s Companion..... 
ee eer res 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
COMORIAN. 2665002050 
ee errr 
Harper’s Weekly....... 
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Agate 
Lines. 


25,670 
17,670 
13,619 
12,834 
8,365 
6,063 
5,316 
4,728 
4,004 
3,922 
3,896 
8,370 
3,245 
2,870 
2,301 
2,104 
1,904 
1,218 


27,257 
20,822 
15,8038 
14,921 
7,041 
6,216 
4,329 
3,617 
3,469 
3,400 
8,877 
3,164 
2,718 
2,515 
1,941 
1,640 
1,214 


28,955 
18,487 
14,552 
14,000 
6,765 
5,376 
5,243 
4,797 
4,678 
8,564 
3,240 
3,132 
2,540 
1,865 
1,744 
1,786 
1,349 








Agate 
Columns. Lines, 
March 29-31 
Christian Herald..... -- 81 520 
Independent .......... 33 4,627 
Outlook (pages)........ 132,912 
Totals for March 
Saturday Evening Post...... 105,828 
Literary Digest... ....2c0000 64,417 
SOUR odo oo aes ok s'0.s'6'6 ++ 64,2338 
STown & Country... . 2.00.50 41,049 
LOM. “s¥'op e550 Gk saw eseus 28,864 
“Christian Herald. .<0.c.osess 28,560 
WONADON © 4 asa 56 scans as eae 27,412 
Scientific American....... oo: 21,088 
EME Gav aheceses cis son ears - 21,759 
TIROEDPONREL 4.5 a. 0s00%s5s00 21,348 
Associated Sunday Mags.... 14,753 
Youth’s Companion..... coos 12,940 
SUMS kos vena eas ieee saae 10,585 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 9,410 
Be eer ere er - 8,601 
+National Sunday Magazine.. 8,287 
AS) tity oss os Fess ckoeee 7,486 
Harper's. Weekly. is. csviess. 5,414 
$3 issues per month. 
7 2 issues. 
* 5 issues. 
The Latest Development in 


Kodak Advertising 


The Eastman Kodak Company has 
arranged to supply autographic backs 
for all Kodaks of the most important 
models and is advertising to this effect 
in the magazines. The prices asked 
are nominal, so the offer may almost 
be said to have been made as a matter 
of good will, so that the purchasers of 
old-style Kodaks may be placed on an 
equal footing with those who bought 
the new autographic Kodaks last year. 





New Agency in Los Angeles 

Joseph G. Lemen and Carl T. Worst 
have organized the Lemen-Worst_Ad- 
vertising Agency, in Los Angeles. Their 
offices are in the Union Oil Building. 
Mr. Worst was formerly one man- 
ager of the Chas. H. Fuller Agency, 
of Chicago. He went to the Pacific 
Coast nearly a year ago to act as di- 
rector of exhibits for the Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition. 


Hussey Changes Connection 


Leon F. Hussey, formerly with the 
National Acme Manufacturing Company, 
has accepted the position of sales man- 
ager for the Cohn-Goodman Company, 
garment manufacturers of Cleveland, 

hio. Prior. to his connection with 
the National Acme. Mfg. Company Mr. 
Hussey was advertising manager for 
the Standard Tool Company. 
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He thought it was bunk 


He was a shrewd buyer of space. He knew the advertising 
business from the dark basement transactions to the windy attic 
talk. And when in the mass of more or less clever and expensive 
publishers’ announcements, he found a modest circular from 
Sunset Magazine telling about the remarkable electrical develop- 
ment in the Far West, he thought it was bunk. 


Those figures couldn’t possibly be true. Ninety-five per cent 
of the houses wired for electricity in San Francisco when the 
average for the East was less than thirty! Eight thousand elec- 
tric irons in Pasadena, a town of 30,000! A special Tuesday 
morning ironing peak load in Lewiston, Idaho, to take care of 
the demands of the electric irons in the homes. 


But the statistics started him to think, to compare the 
number of electric appliances he was selling in the Far West 
with the population out there. 


This sophisticated buyer of space came to the California Ex- 
positions. He looked around. He found that Los Angeles had 
more than 100,000 consumers of electric current; Philadelphia 
only 18,000. He came into the office of the Sunset Magazine, 
came more than once, for additional data, statistics, information 
concerning the potential market for his appliances in the Sunset 
Country. And he got information which his trade organization 
had not yet been able to collect in the Eastern territory. 


What do YOU know of the Sunset Country, of trade con- 
ditions, potential markets, preferences and dislikes out there? If 
you want facts about the country where they really have 42-story 
buildings and trees 400 feet high; where both the Expositions 
really are making money and drawing the crowds, write to 


SUNSET 


MAGAZINE 





Eastern Representatives 


NEW YORK - - - William A. Wilson, 515 Candler Building 
BOSTON - - - - - Charles ‘Dorr, 6 Beacon Street 
CHICAGO - - - . “6. C. Patterson, 338 Marquette Building 


Member Quoin Cluband A. B. C. 


See the Sunset Exhibits at San Francisco and San Diego 
when you come to the Expositions. 


























100 PRINTERS’ INK 
“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR- RECORD OF APRIL 




























































ADVERTISING 
1915. 1914. 1913. 1912. Total, 
eS eee ee 21,659 37,912 47,121 44,155 150,847 
Review of Reviews.............. 22,589 28,812 30,520 30,240 112,161 
Everybody’s Magazine........... 15,661 24,747 31,158 32,542 104,108 
GEE BEMMEMINC. occa sousecesias 17,570 19,488 27,356 37,408 101,822 
eee -.. 26,040 25,942 25,185 24,528 101,695 
McClure’s Magazine ............ 17,435 28,475 21,422 30,295 92,627 
American OE ere 14,884 19,232 19,592 21,112 74,820 
Sg ae eS errr 20,020 21,226 16,968 15,155 73,369 
Soibees's Magarzine........+..+6 14,862 18,788 18,256 16,856 68,762 
Munsey’s Magazine............. 11,046 16,072 16,744 20,923 64,785 
Metropolitan INNS os 9 5445. 22,622 19,736 12,204 7,839 61,901 
Century Sear re 14,672 14,294 13,440 17,472 59,878 
RODRSOCS DARMASING. « 0'50.6:00.05:000 14,899 17,528 18,131 9,072 59,680 
ae OS er 7,770 13,035 12,880 13,664 47,849 . 
Red Book Magazine........... 9,856 9,324 11,648 13,440 44,268 
ee ere 11,051 9,914 8,300 6,812 36,077 
Atlantic Monthly..............- 8,579 10,948 9,044 7,504 36,075 
IT. Me bcachokeh 0 \ soos s bess 5,656 9,016 9,308 10,024 34,004 
Ainslee’s Magazine............. 4,928 6,384 8,176 8,584 28,072 
gk OS Se 8,037 6,860 6,514 5,588 26,999 
te OS eee ore 7,952 6,860 6,496 5,600 26,908 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 3,276 5,712 5,872 8,736 28,596 
301,064 365,305 376,335 387,049 1,429,758 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
ge 79,212 98,123 99,687 78,210 355,282 
Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 37,044 37,000 87,300 36,395 147,789 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 25,812 26,015 33,923 32,659 118,409 
Good Housekeeping Magazine.. 24,827 80,912 80,394 30,016 116,149 
OE CLLo Lp ic¢ende has ade 18,591 23,020 26,518 26,295 94,424 
ee eee 20,000 18,500 20,560 18,600 77,660 
ee OT Tre 14,262 17,667 20,939 23,051 75,919 
Woman’s Magazine............. 14,375 17,505 20,616 23,081 75,527 
Latics WOR cicéres den eey ovwe 16,800 19,200 21,043 14,600 71,648 
McCall’s Magazine............. 15,276 19,034 19,274 17,956 71,540 
Oo te | er 34,377 23,772 3,503 6,936 68,588 
OSS ee 13,236 14,084 16,298 15,932 59,550 
People’s Home Journal.......... 18,208 14,209 11,668 10,941 50,026 
NS a eh ows 4 056 0030 5.8 5 11,120 13,667 10,675 10,216 45,678 
Mother’s Magazine............. 11,342 15,062 14,655 13,039 54,098 
a Ee 9,172 11,637 10, "880 11, "104 42, "798 
358,654 399,407 397,933 368,981 1,524,975 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
Country Life in America....... 38,462 47,070 46,872  *67,174 199,578 
eS ee ee 29,904 31,738 31,696 31,052 124,390 
Popular Mechanics............. 26,712 30,352 31,024 26,4382 114,520 
0 Oe See ree 30,571 30,575 22,306 18,399 101,851 
The Countryside Magazine...... 13,600 17,414 20,060 21,590 72,664 
ee Ty 8 ON ae 15,047 17,800 20,029 19,324 72,200 
SS OS eee 11,232 16,033 16,876 20,487 64,628 
fg ES 16,384 17,864 14,490 13,063 61,801 
Garden ee. - See ees ec ashe 11,116 15,044 16,978 17,266 60,404 
IE LRTI vc 5a s5.5'9'4 0 0 4:0.6 00050 13,496 13,160 12,271 18,832 52,759 
INE shales Wik bss a so hae se0e oo 9,576 9,604 12,600 15,540 47,320 
Theatre Magazine .............. 8,666 9,420 11,438 10,783 40,307 
SS eS OS Se eer 8,904 10,000 9,707 8,960 87,571 
International Studio............ 7,552 8,102 11,130 8,280 85,064 
1, eS Se ere 6,000 9,562 10,645 8,232 34,489 
*2 issues. 247,222 283,738 288,122 300,414 1,119,496 
WEEKLIES (March) 
Saturday Evening Post......... 105,828 118,150 181,240 *132,697 487,915 
omeny PL cielo n ae uh sae 64,417 62,030 *70,782  *55,680 252,909 
oS Se ae eee 64,233 46.996 67,872 71,156 250,257 
pC ee oS re 441,049 54,495 *75,668 *74,966 246,177 
PE LG ores ocsees chee ee aee *27,412 82,480 41,786 *43,788 145,416 
OE ee ae eer ey 21,759 29,269 37,953 35,063 124,044 
RN ak sabe hind <5 a seo Vanes 28,864 22,749 26,348 28,212 106,178 
ee OSE | a *28,560 23,016 24,111 28,352 104,039 
Scientific’ American............. 28,491 *26,376 ‘ *22,691 




















+3 issues. *5 issues. 404,054 412,675 502,136 492,555 1,811,420 
Grand Total...........5 1,310,994 1,461,125 1,564,526 1,548,999 5,885,644 
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[THE fifth in Vogue’s series describing its 

experiences in carrying the advertising of 
various classes of merchandise. Here is aclass 
in which Vogue was one of the pioneers:— 








5 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


WENTY-THREE years ago, W. & J. Sloane and The Gorham 

I Company each used a half-page in Vegue, Volume I, Number 1. 

That issue was dated December 17, 1892; and from that day to 

this, Vogue has carried an ever-increasing amount of advertising from 
the ‘makers of household necessities. 


It is sometimes thought—by those who have perhaps not studied Vogue's 
editorial pages—that its readers live in such a rarified atmosphere that 
they care little. for the details of housekeeping. Note that Vogue’s present 
list of 86 household advertisers includes percolators, carpet sweepers 
and refrigerators—side by side with silverware, oriental rugs, and the 
rarest antiques. 


Below is a list of these advertisers; and the date when each of them 
made his bow to Vogue’s appreciative audience. In the aggregate, these 
advertisers have been using Vogue for something like 250 years! 


How much is it worth to you to reach an audience that is not only inter- 
ested, but has the money to back its judgment, in the. purchase of every- 
thing from a carpet tack to a $25,000 Bokhara rug? 


Fr PuAnn as 


Advertising Manager 
443 Fourth Avenve, New York 


Household Advertisers who have used Vogue in the year 





ending April 1915 
Am. Thermos Bot. Co., 1910 ‘ , 19 ip) Mes 
Art China Imp. Co., 1911 Beater, Lave, 1014 zane 


Berkey & Gay Furn. Co., 1912 
Biddle Gaumer Co., 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper, 1907 
Pomberrest Mfg. Co., 1914 

















Brand, Mme. O., 1913 ' 
Buffalo Ag —~4 C 1914 is 6 eee, M500 
Burns & Bassick, 1911 Lydon Bireher Mis. Co., 1914 
Burrowes E. . T 1911 Lyon & Healy, 1910 

pe Cod Products Co., 1910 Macbeth Evans Glass Co., 1913 
p =d Cod Shops 191 Manning Bowman 1908 
Columbia Graph. Co., 1914 astick & Graham, 1914 
Cowan Co., W. K., 1911 Maurad Co., 1913 
Domestic Vacuum Sweeper, ’14 ‘cCutch Co., J., 1901 
Dougherty Co., H. D., 1914 cGibbon Co., 1912 
Frantz-Premier, 1915 McHugh & Co., 1907 
Freid Garment Container, ’14 Minnet, & Co., 191 
Fulper Pottery Co., 1913 Nat. vonage S'ved. Co., 1910 

mn ns 





Handel Co., 1911 
—.: ‘Co., 1912 
am C arpet & Furn. Co., 


Heisey Co., A. H., 1912 
7 Laughlin China Co., 


Orinoko Mills, 1913 
Ovington, 1906 

Parsons Nutbowl, 1915 
Parkhurst Sons Co., a 


Rainy Day Table Co., “ib14 
Reed & Barton, 1895 

Royal Cop’n Porce’n, 1912 
Schmidt & Sons, 1914 





Walpole Bros., 1911 
Western Electric Co., 1913 





ie 











The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


* T. BARNUM would fail as 
* an advertiser to-day unless 
he adopted a platform radically 
different from that indicated in his 
saying that ‘the American public 
love to be humbugged.’” Thus 
runs a sentence from a lecture, 
solemnly delivered before a col- 
lege of commerce and advertising 
in Cincinnati. As a text for a 
sermon on truthfulness in copy, it 
may be suitable enough, but the 
Schoolmaster opines that it does 
a certain violence to the memory 
of one of the greatest advertisers 
of his generation. Probably the 
remark is authentic in the sense 
that Barnum really made it, but 
its commonly accepted meaning is 
far from what Barnum meant by 
it. He was far too shrewd a 
judge of human nature to declare 
that people like to be cheated— 
which is the construction most of 
our present-day philosophers put 
upon his remark. 
x * * 

In the above connection the 
Schoolmaster is glad to quote the 
following letter from M. M. Gil- 
lam to the New York World, fol- 
lowing the World’s citation of the 
Barnum aphorism in its most un- 
complimentary sense: 

“I knew Mr. Barnum intimate- 
ly,’ Mr. Gillam writes. “Many 
times I have heard him make a 
remark of the nature quoted 
above, but never in the faintest 
degree in the sense that it was 
good business to give less than 
was paid for. Often as we would 
watch an amused throng about 
the Woolly Horse or the Fish 
Mermaid, or some other side-show 
freak mainly notable from the 
monster pictures outside the tent, 
he would chuckle and say in his 
peculiar, almost squeaky way, “The 
people like a humbug,’ or maybe 
even ‘The people like to be hum- 
bugged.’ And it was true. It 
is true to-day from the Barnum 
standpoint. But who ever heard 
of a man, woman, or child who 
attended a Barnum show and 
came away feeling that less than 


102 


the ticket cost had been given by 
the entertainment? 

“Of all the great advertisers | 
have known, I would put Mr. Bar- 
num first in acting in exact con- 
tradiction to the perverted humbug 


sentiment so generally attributed . 


to him. He was a pioneer in giy- 
ing studiously heaped-up and over- 
flowing measure to every pur- 
chaser.” 
* * x 

As a matter of fact, any stage 
“magician” or sleight-of-hand per- 
former will give you plenty of evi- 
dence as to the public’s love for 
humbuggery or mystification. The 
gentleman who extracts a live rab- 
bit from the coat collar of an 
innocent spectator or conjures a 
tank of goldfish out of a silk 
handkerchief is a humbug in the 
Barnum sense, but for all that he 
probably gives his audience its 
money’s worth. There may be a 
subtle distinction between _ the 
moral standing of the circus side- 
show and that of the East Indian 
juggler, but it is the public’s love 
of mystification which keeps them 
both going. It is a little far- 
fetched to accuse them of fraud. 


In Printers’ INK twenty-four 
years ago an article by Joel Ben- 
ton touched upon some of Mr. 
Barnum’s advertising ideas from 
first-hand knowledge. Mr. Benton 
wrote: 

“When Mr. Barnum put one of 
his elephants at work plowing on 
an eminence near Bridgeport, 
many years ago, he received let- 
ters from farmers and agricul- 
tural societies in different parts of 
the country, inquiring if an ele- 
phant plowed much more in a day 
than a good team of horses of 
oxen would; how much it cost 
to keep an elephant; whether he 
could be managed by the ordinary 
hired man; with other questions 
apropos of the enterprise. 

“Mr. Barnum’s reply was that 
he could not recommend an ele- 
phant for ordinary farm use on 


economical principles, but on his — 
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own farm he found its use ex- 
tremely profitable. Said he: ‘If 
you have a side hill very near a 
great railroad which carries thou- 
sands of passengers daily to New 
York, with steamboat lines in 
sight, and happen to run a mu- 
seum in the city you will find that 
the elephant pays better than the 
ordinaty plow team.’ 4 


“I bought for him on one occa- 
sion,’ Mr, Benton continues, “two 
blanket-marked cows—not - only 
excellent milkers, but quite valu- 
able to him as a, hint that here 
lives the purveyor of curiosities, 
and a reminder to all passengers 
to put the museum in their list of 
things to be done when they 
should reach the city. These 
things arrested attention and kept 
his name in use.” 

* Ok Ok 

The Schoolmaster may be quite 
wrong about it, and Mr. Barnum 
may have had a very deep and 
sinister meaning when he spoke 
of the people’s love of a humbug. 
But the evidence hardly bears out 


such a conclusion. Let us set it 
down rather as an indication of 
a shrewd knowledge of human na- 
ture, coupled with a sense of hu- 
mor—the latter quality not always 
so plentiful as it might be in this 
generation. 
* x 

The golden vision of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition has set fire 
to the ingenuity of many a youth- 
ful aspirant for advertising hon- 
ors—and a trip to the big show. 
The trouble is, however, that too 
many of them have happened to 
hit upon the same expedient. One 
of the largest advertisers in the 
country tells the Schoolmaster 
that he is receiving from five to 
ten requests per day from young 
people who want to go to the Ex- 
position, and will agree to carry 
a sign advertising his product in 
return for the railroad fare. So 
persistent have these requests be- 
come that he has been obliged to 
get up a form-letter in reply, in 
which he assures the aspirant that 
he (or she) will doubtless have 
an enjoyable trip, since so many 





Taking Willie 


= the Circus 


EIN 


ng ae 


hard to find some older 

person in the family who 
will volunteer his or her ser- 
vices to take Willie or Polly 
to the circus. And there are 
many families where you will 
find ST. NICHOLAS taken 
“for the children” and where 
all the older members of the 
family may be heard to ask 
at short intervals. “Oh, by 


Shard tof it is not so very 


the way, Willie, where is the 


latest ST. NICHOLAS?” 


So the advertisers who use ST. 
NICHOLAS find Father, Mother, 
Willie and Polly all very much alive 
to everything that is going on, asking 
and answering questions, and pointing 
out and explaining, and not missing 
a thing, and the “ring” containing the 
advertising is full of life and action. 


| 
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Mr. Calkins’ New 
Book” Now Ready 





The Business 
of Advertising 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


of Calkins & Holden 


No matter in what par- 
ticular field of advertising 
you may be interested, you 
will find much in this book 
that will be of real value 


and aid to you in your work. 
For it is the purpose of the book 
to embrace everything covered by 
the term “advertising”, and it 
considers the subject from the 
standpoint not only of the manu- 
facturer and advertising man, but 
also that of the publisher, the 
retailer and the public. Consid- 
ering the wide scope of the work 
it is remarkable that the author 
has been able to include such a 
mass of valuable and suggestive 
material. Many prominent ad- 
vertising campaigns, for instance, 
are carefully analyzed and com- 
mented upon. More than one 
hundred illustrations. Send for 
your copy TO-DAY. 


$2.00 net; By mail $2.16 
D. Appleton 
& Company 


Publishers, 35 W. 32nd St.,New York 




















other people are planning to go 
under similar auspices. 
* * * 


Of course, it is cruel to dash 
the hopes. of these youngsters who 
have with great travail thought 
up an “absolutely original” adver: 
tising scheme. But those schemes 
are so astonishingly plentiful that 
there is nothing else to:do. For 
example, here is the pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Murdo, 


S. D., who is writing to adver- 


tisers as follows: 

“IT have a brand-new advertis- 
ing scheme that I thought you 
might be interested in, nothing 
like it has ever been heard of 
before, at least to my knowledge. 

“I will present my credentials 
and then my scheme. I am a 
Congregational pastor at this place 
and am now going on my third 
year here, so you see I have a 
good character and can be de- 
pended on, or they would have 
starved or run me out long ago,’ 

“My field is largely a mission- 
ary one, and I need an automobile 
to get out into the surrounding 
country, and, being unable to buy 
one, I have thought up this 
scheme, whereby you may be prof- 
ited and I may gain the automo- 
bile. You know the old saying, 
‘Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention,’ ” 

x ok * 

The advertiser is to be entitled 
to purchase as many 72-square- 
inch spaces on the automobile as 
he desires at the rate of ten dol- 
lars per annum. It is necessary 
to speak quickly, though, for the 
best spaces will be allotted to the 
first-comers. The space will be 
doubly valuable the first year, as 
the pastor expects to take a trip 
to St. Joseph, Mo., to. see his folks. 
Apparently there are no restric- 
tions as to copy, and the adver- 
tiser, who passes the letter along, 
remarks that he would like to see 
the pastor’s automobile at the head 
of a funeral procession. ; 





The Regal Motor Car Company, De- 
troit, has appointed Robert ea Crooker 
advertising manager. Mr. Crooker was 
on the advertising staff of the Detroit 
News for three years, and has_ since 
completed two years’ experience in the 
advertising department of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company. 
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Helps Farmer Sell Direct 


The Southern Express Company is 
using the newspapers to advertise its 
“Market Bulletin” service. The adver- 
tising is an expression of a plan for 
looking after small shipments of food 
products from the farm to the con- 
sumer. With a view to aiding growers 
and producers the company issues a 
series of Market Bulletins which give 
the names of the products, the names 
and addresses of the producers, to- 
gether with the prices asked for them. 








These bulletins are given wide distri- 
bution in the territory traversed by the 
company in an effort to bring pro- 
ducers in direct touch with consumers 
in marketing their products. 

The Southern Express Company does 
not undertake to sell the product di- 
rect, but through the medium of its 
Market Bulletins, it is striving to in- 
crease the demand from consumers as 
well as dealers for food products that 
might not otherwise find a ready mar- 
ket. The advertising offers low rates, 
prompt service, free insurance and free 
delivery. 








For Men 


about Women 


Do you know—does your wife 
(if you have one) know—that 
new economic conditions, due to 
the waste of war, will soon affect 
every American pocketbook ? 
Writing from her home in Paris, 
Mrs. Belle Armstrong Whitney— 
the highest paid Fashion Author- 
ity in the world—is telling wom- 
en readers of Goop HeattH how 
they may have pretty clothes and, 
at the same time, dress health- 
fully, stylishly and economically. 

Mrs. Whitney knows what she is writ- 
ing about because she has edited and 
published fashion journals—is a_promi- 
nent member of the “American Colony” 
in Paris—buys her own clothes from 
the great Parisian dress artists—and, in 
America, is a leader in the social, liter- 
ary and club life of New York City. 

You would enjoy nots Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s articles on pretty clothes at low 
cost, and every woman who has to plan 
the investment of her own—or her hus- 
band’s—salary or income will find help 
in them. 

Mrs. Whitney’s articles are appearing 
only in Goop HeattH—the magazine 
which teaches practical efficiency for the 
individual and the home. 

Send ten 2c stamps (20 cents) for 
the April Goop Heattu, containing 
Mrs. hitney’s first article, or—get 
them all by sending $2 for Goop 
Heattu for one year. Address— 


GooD HEALTH Pus. Co. 
1804 W. Main St. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 






| 
| 
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As Manufactur- 
ing Man—to 
take charge of 
your Forwarding 
Dept.— as Assist- 


For such a position 
you can_ get in 
touc WwW 
with a live, wide- 
awake, compe- 
ah $e man 
with a clean rec- 
ant to Advertising ord. Wide experi- 
Manager— or for ence in advertising 
any BIG respor- « wart, a rite 

. OX ° 
sible position with care cf P. 1, for 
a future toit. er particulars, 


The Only Investment 


that NEVER reduces interest rates 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. 
LIFE ANNUITIES—Contracts is- 
sued ALL ages pay from 6% age 
42 to 15% age 70. No medical 
examination. 

MONTHLY INCOME _ INSUR- 
ANCE. Annual saving on pre- 
miums of 25% to 40%. 

J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 




















Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 
everywhere. 














FREE 








Late Sty isibles. g 


Spacer—Tabulator—Two Color Rib 
bon—Automatic Ribbon Reverse,etc.4 0 
Bargain Prices. Perfect machines 4 


with complete equipmentand every ext Cent y 


Guaranteed for life. Free circular 
describes specisl FIVE DAYS’ TRIAL 
OFFER. 


H. A. SMITH, 633—231 N. Sth Ave., Chicago, Ill, 








“We get much useful information 
from PRINTERS’ INK.” 


Mr. C. B. Retting, Treas., 
Retting Furniture Co, 








Oranges as Inducement to Buy 
“Tuxedo” 


The Tobacco Company of California, 
of San Francisco, manufacturing dis. 
tributors handling the lines a the 
American Tobacco Company on. the 
Pacific coast, hitched a . “Tuxedo” 
smoking tobacco advertising campaign 
to “Orange Day” in that section. ith 
each ten-cent tin of, “Tuxedo” the 
smoker, was given on “Orange Day” a 
juicy California orange. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

M MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 

, REQUIRE D BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of Printers’ Ink, published wool at 
New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1915. 

Editor, John Irving Romer, 12 West 
31st St., N. Y.; Managing Editor, Lynn 
G. Wright, 12 hn | a St., N. a 
Business Manager, J N: M. ae 12 
West 31st St., ublisher, 
Printers’ ha Publishing Co, 12 West 
31st St., N ; 

face (If a corporation, give its 
name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not a cor. 
poration, give names _and addresses of 
individual-owners.) Printers’ Ink 
lishing Co., 12 West 81st St., N. Yy 
John Irving Romer, 12 West 3ist. St, 

. Y.; Richard W. Lawrence, 12 West 
31st St., N. Y.; J. M. Hopkins, 12 West 
81st St., N. Y. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders, holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities: Mrs. 
George P. Rowell. 

Joun Irvinc Romer, 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 29th day of March, 1915. 

Cuartes C, Linx 

[sea] z Notar Public. 
My commission expires. March 80, 1915. 





WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


New Haven, Conn., Register. ‘Leéd’g 
ad. med. of State. 1c. a wd. Av. ‘14, fone 


The Portiand, Me., Evn’g Express ~ Sun. 
Me ater carry more want ads than all other 
Portland papers combined. 1c. a wd. 7 faux 4c, 


The Baltimore, Md., News carries more ad- 
vertising than any other Baltimore daily. It 
is the recognized Adv. Med. of Baltimore. 


he Minneapolis, + Minn. 

Tribune, Daily and ‘Sun., is the 

A 4 want ad medium «= the 
oY a) N 


eat carrying 
Ye ‘ paid want ads than ~~ other 


in Twin 
5 ted in aT “116,791 

re ieenern Want Adve. 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1%. 8 
word, cash with the order; or 12 cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening 
tions for the one charge. 


The Buffalo, N. Y., o News ef the best 
classified a medium nN. ¥ te out- 
side of N. City. Write for Classified ate, 
sworn cir. pS and rate card. 


Chester, Pa.—The Times and Republican 
cover afternoon and morning field,.in a com- 
munity of 120,000 population. 
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Classified Advertisements 








for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue, 


Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ INK” cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m. 




















ADVERTISING AGENTS 


DESK ROOM TO LET 





ALBERT TAT & COMPANY 


DVERTISING 
26 Beaver Street, New York 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston 





Desk room; phone; typewriting at- 
tendance; new desks; elegance; 21 Park 
Row, Room 2309; moderate rent. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA 


pAciFic COAST FARMERS of Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia can best be reached thru the 
old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC 
FARMER, of Portland, Oregon— 
Weekly, 45 years. : 











ADVERTISING SERVICE 





Write us when you want strong, 
forceful letters, booklets, etc., prepared. 
Fifteen years’ experience. Ad. Widder 
Co., 151 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








ARTISTS 


Use BRADLEY CUTS 


To brighten text of your adver- 
tising and House Organs. nd « ® 
25 cents (credited on first order) <I 
for our latest catalogue showing “ep 
750 designs and trade ticklers. 
Will Bradley's Art Service 
131 East 23rd St. New York 

















15@ WEST IO6ST. 3193 
NEW YORK CITY. riveree 


SKETCHES 
on 
APPROVAL 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

MY EFFICIENCY BUSINESS 
NEEDS MEN! 

Three experienced, energetic, educated 
business builders; men of versatility, in- 
genuity and initiative; men who can ad- 
dress a chamber of commerce, play golf, 
Systematize a business or produce_real 
advertising with equal facility. Other 
requisites are capital, willingness to work 
like Faust’s friend and nerve to take a 
chance. For the chosen ones partnerships 
and district offices await. Box 807,c/o P. I. 











FOR SALE 


BARGAIN IN ADDRESSING 
MACHINE 


Elliott Wrapper Cutter and Address- 
ing Machine, complete with motors, 
rheostat and all connections. Two- 
color printing attachment. In first-class 
condition. an be seen at any time. 
G. W. BOWESMAN 
10th floor, 184-140 West 29th Street, 
New York City. 











HELP WANTED 





COPY MAN. Young, ambitious, 

with a fresh view-point, a goodly 
fount of originality and a keen desire 
to make the most of an unasual oppor- 
tunity. Agency experience — 
Applications will not be considered un- 
less they fully detail qualifications and 
past associations, Specimens of work 
done should be attached. All com- 
munications will be treated in confi- 
dence. Box 795, c/o P, I, 





Wanted—Sales manager. One who 
has sold Leather Goods, Books, Furni- 
ture, or similar “Specialties” to high- 
grade stores in person. One who can 
meet a High-grade Clientele. One who 
can take charge of a Business—and 
organize it along progressive lines. One 
who can write a good business letter. 
One who will quarrel with the Boss 
for a Plan or Policy in which he be- 
lieves. One who knows Manufacturing 
Costs and Overhead,—and who can see 
and develop New Markets. 

This Firm is famous—and has been 
so for years. But no-one is pushing 
it. We want a Pusher who is a self- 
starter. A sufficient salary will be paid, 
—and a sufficient percentage on in- 
creased business. Say, a practical man 
of 30-32, ambitious and straightforward. 
State your qualifications and require- 
ments. Address Box 800, c/o P. ¢ 
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SALES AND ADVERTISING 
MANAGER WANTED 
Established women’s wear manufac- 
turer has opening for young man. Must 
have had advertising and outside experi- 
ence, preferably acquainted with high 
grade retail dry goods trade. Liberal 
salary and exceptional prospects. State 
age and full particulars as to experi- 
ence. Correspondence confidential. Box 

804, c/o P. I. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





canyon Agency experience on tech- 
nical, trade paper, and some general copy. 
Varied publishing experience. Not a 
“clever” writer. No accounts to swing. 
Permanent connection desired near N. Y. 
Box 792, c/o P. I 





Commercial Artist with general ad- 
vertising and newspaper experience. 
Good figure man. Capable and a very 
hard worker. Now freelancing. Age 27, 
married. C. C. Vollmer, 516 Sheridan 
Rd., Kenosha, Wis. 





PART TIME 

ADVERTISING SERVICES 

offered New York manufacturer by man 
with Agency and Managerial experience. 
Reasonable. Box 798, c/o P. I. 





Newspaper man, age 28, employed, com- 
bining sales experience and ability to 
write strong copy with print-shop knowl- 
edge, seeks solicitor’s position in adver- 
tising dept. of large paper. Hustler, per- 
sonality, references. Box 803, c/o 803, B a 





You want to increase your sales 
efficiency. I can do it. Age 35. Broad 
experience in sales and advertising. 
Executive ability. Clean record. Par- 
ticularly interested in the future you 
ae age the right man. Box 791, c/o 





Young man (20), 4 yrs. experience; 
2 in N. Y. dept. store, 2 in biggest 
i + a and binding plants; 
thorough knowledge technical details; 
evening High School education; writes 
convincing human-interest copy that gets 
under the skin; hard work and long 
hours a specialty. Box 793, c/o P. I 


Ideas by the Dozen! 


All I want is a chance to demonstrate. 
Varied merchandising and copy experi- 
ence. Layouts that grip the passing eye. 
Copy that throbs with human interest. 
Salary or location don’t concern me. 
Just let me pitch in and help you to 
reater success. Box 802, care of 
rinters’ Ink. 








Is there a manufacturer who can use sery- 
ices of “A Live Wire,” age 35, in Sales 
or Advertising Departments. Six years 
Sales experience—Two years Manager 
Advertising Agency—Ten years Manager 
High Grade Engraving and Printing 
Plant. Good executive—Correspondent— 
Buyer—Organizer. Lots of initiative and 
original ideas. Absolutely reliable. Good 
references. Box 801, c/o P. I. 


ARTIST—BUYER—MANAGER 
CATALOGUE-BUILDER 
Expert on commercial illustration, incor. 
porating selling power and typographical 
enchantment. Practical thorough knowl. 
edge of all methods of engraving, in- 
cluding three and four color processes, 
composition, stock and press work, is 





open for a high-class proposition. x * 


808, c/o P. I. 








POSTER STAMPS 


Hundreds of beautiful, original styles 
and designs, Advertising and Pictorial 
stamps ‘suitable for Manufacturers, Ex- 
porters, Jobbers, Retailers, Transporta- 





tion Lines, etc. Standardized processes’ 


of manufacture ; ated attractive Stamps 
at low. prices. ssortment of samples 
if requested on letter head. THE 
DANDO CO., 26-32 So. 38rd St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 


R OMEIKE'’S PRESS CLIPPING BU- 
REAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. ost reliable Bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 











PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 





$42,000 will buy a good class paper 
out of which owner takes $8,000 besides 
salary. Harris-Dibble Company, 71 West 
23rd Street, New York. 





UNUSUAL PUBLISHING 
OPPORTUNITY ' 
$15,000 invested to extend the busi- 


ness, will secure half interest in a lead- * 


ing trade journal, covering engineeri 
and contracting field, established 2 
ears, for an experienced “man who 
cnowe how to run a publishing business 
from bottom to top. Must have execu 
tive ability and be qualified in ev 
particular as a manager. Correspond 
ence in strictest confidence solicited. 
Address Box 805, c/o P. 








STANDARD BOOKLETS 


Highly Specialized ability to write and 
design and facility to print small and 





large editions of booklets, standard-’ 


ized 8%4x6, in 8, 16 and 32 pages, 
covers. Ten ‘standard styles. 
original methods cut cost and save you 
money; our “copy” sells your goods. 
We will design and print 1,000 for 
$17.75; 5,000 for $42.75. Samples if re- 
quested on your letter head. THE 
DANDO CO., 28-82 So. 8rd St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Birmingham, Ala., Ledger, dy. Av. for ae 
30,849. First 2 months, 1914, 30, 245. Bes 
and cleanest advertising ‘medium in _ Rg 

w Phoenix, Ariz., Gazette. Average i cir- 
— for 6 mos. ending Oct. Ist, , 6,017. 

New Haven, yr? -, Evening Mae Mi ‘ay. av. 
for ’14 (sworn) 19,414 dy., 2c. ; Sun., 17,158, 

Jotiet, i1l., Herald, evening and Sunday 
morning. Av. year ending Dec. 31, ’14, 9,775. 

Peoria, Iil., Evening Star. Circulation for 
ily, 21,759; Sunday, 11,469. 

Sworn =. Jan., 


dia 
wk-Eye. Av. 1914. ‘daily, 
9,999; Sunday, tf, 108. “All paid in advance.” 
Des Moines, fa., Ister and Leader-Trib- 
une, daily average iit. 69, re Sunday, 47,- 
783. Iowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send 
for town by town and zone Fn booklet. 
Waterloo, ta., Evening Courier, 56th year; 
ay. dy. ’13, 9,231. Dy. av., Apr. to Sept., ’14, 

14,262, 
Loulsville, Ky., Courler-Journal. Average 

mi. daily, 32,595. 
w Orleans, La., Item, net daily average 

for i914, 56,960. 

Augusta, Me., Kennebec Journal, dy. av. 
1914, I, 763. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Te Commercial. . Average for 1914, 


ortland, Me., eS Express. Net av. 
for 1914, dy. 20,944. Telegram, 14,130. 
Baltimore, Md., News. » dg. News Publish- 
ing Company, Average i914. Sunday 61,947; 
daily, 80,176. For Mar., 1915, 
77,816 daily; 70,558 Sunday, 
The absolute correctness of the 
Att latest circulation rating accord- 
AN ed the News is guaranteed by 
aa) the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully controverts its accuracy. 
Boston, Mass., Ev’g Transcript (O©) Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of eve. adv’t’g. 
Salem, Mass., Evening News. Actual daily 
average for 1914, 20,021. 
Worcester, Mass., Gazette, eve. Av. Jan. to 
Dec., 14, 24,626. The “Home” paper. Largest 
evening circulaticn. 
The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home’s circulation ra- 
ting is guaranteed by the Print- 
UA ers’ Ink Publishing Co. Circula- 
ort ey tion is practically confined to the 
ero farmers of Minnesota, the Dako- 
tas, Montana, West’n Wisconsin 
and N’th’n Iowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 
Minneapolls, Minn., Farm, Stock & Home, 
semi-monthly. Actual ay. Ist 9 mos. 1914, 
113,166. Actual average for 1914, 115,291. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Es- 
UA tablished 1867. Oldest Minne- 
yt e apolis daily. Average net paid 
YELO circulation for 1914, daily Tri- 
bune, 109,957; Sunday Tribune 

155,144, 

St. Louls, Mo., National Farmer and Stock 
Grower. Actual average for 1914, 128,373. 

Camden, N. J., Daily eo Daily aver- 
age circulation for 1914, 

Buffalo, N. Y., Courier, ng “Ay. 1914, Sun- 
day, 99,241; dy. 67,100; Enquirer, ev., 47,556. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Gazette, daily. A. N. 
Liecty. Actual average for 1914, 23,017. 
Benjamin & Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave, New 
York; People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 

Cleveland, 0., Plain Dealer. Est. 841. Ac- 
tual av. for 1914, dy. 124,913; . 
For Mar., 1915, 128,687 daily; Sun., 

Washington, Pa., gr and 
circulation average 1913, 13,575. 

West Chester, Pa., Local News, 
dy., W. H. odgson. Aver. for 
1914, 12,505. In its 43rd year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
AN and vicinity for its field. De- 
uaa) = voted to home news, hence is a 

home paper. Chester Co. second 
State in agricultural wealth. 


‘Observer, 
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Erie, Pa., Times, dy. Aver. circula- 
= "14, 23, 270; 23,467 av., Feb., ’15. 
A larger guaranteed paid ‘circulation 
than all other Erie papers combined. 
. Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 
Re eee Pa., Times-Leader, eve. exc. 
Av. net dy. circulation for 1914, 19,959. 
“York, Pa. Dispatch and Dally. Average for 
1914, 20,322. Covers its pene - 
Chester, Pa. —Times, dy ay. ’1 age Morn- 
Ing Republican, dy. ay. ‘ADI. ate 4,326. 
Providence, R. 1., Dally Rameak 
* Ay. net paid for 1914, 20,653. ( ) 
Sun., 33,018. (©©) The Evening Bul- 
letin, 48,772 ave. net paid for ’14. 
Danville, Va., The Bee (eve.) Average for 
4, 5,799. Feb., 1915, average 5,895. 
. Seattle, Wash., The Seattle 
Times (O@) is the metropolitan 
»daily of Seattle and the Pacific 
N. W. It is a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great 
productive value to the adv. Av. 
daily circulation, 1914, 71,858; 
Sunday, 90,368. In March, 1914, the Times 
pes its nearest competitor by 363,524 agate 
ines. 


Vy) 
preg; 
TEEO 


Tacoma, Wash., Led r; 
1913, “daily and Sunday, 
Tacoma, Wash., ae 


Average year 
"Average for year 


Janesville, Wis., Gazette. Daily average, 
1914, daily 7,129. Feb. average, 7,541. 

Racine, Wis., Journal-News. A. B, C. audit 
gives biggest circulation. 

Regina, Canada. The Ledger. Average 
_— 16, 619. Largest circulation in Pro- 
vince. 








GOLD MARK PAPERS 


Bakers’ Helper (O@) Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark” jour. for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago, Ill. (©@) 
Actual average circulation for 1914, 16,420. 

Boston, Mass., American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter. Recognized organ of the cotton and 
woolen industries of America. ( ) 

Boston, Mass., Ev’ng Transcript (©©) estab. 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester, Mass., L’Opinion Publique. (OO) 
Only French <a among 75, French pop. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle (O©) is THE adver- 
tising medium of “Broo lyn. 

New York Dry Goods "Economist (@0) the 
recognized authority of the Dry Goods and 
Department Store trade. 

New York Herald (©@) Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading * acu mentions 
the New York Herald firs 

. Scientific daateen (OO) has the 
largest cir. of any tech. paper in the world. 


THE PITTSBURG 
oo) DISPATCH © 


The paper that judici advertis- 
ers always select first to cover the rich, 
productive Pittsburg field. Best two-cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
rrofitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered cir. in Greater Pittsburg. 




















Providence, R. 1., Journal (O@@) only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. ‘“The R. I. Bible.” 

The Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 
(QO) is the only paper in the state of Ten- 
nessee to have received the Gold Mark Award. 
The Commercial Appeal passes both quality 
and quantity tests. Daily, over 64,000; Sun- 
day, over 98,000; weekly, over 96,000. 

The Seattle, Wash., Times, (©©), leads all 
other Seattle and Pacific Northwest papers in 
influence, circulation, prestige. 

The Milwaukee, Wis., Ev’ng Wisconsin (OO) 
the only Gold Mark daily in Wis. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when 
advertising appropriations are being made. 
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E producer of “Watch Your Step” and “Chin-Chin” (the"two 
biggest hits of this season on Broadway) has written to Vanity 
air:— 
‘*I consider Vanity Fair the best 
magazine of its kind published 
in this country, or any other.”’ 


—C. B. DILLINGHAM 





We think Mr. Dillingham knows a good magazine when he sees one, 
Apart from his letter, Mr. Dillingham insisted that a Vanity Fair 
artist — Miss Helen Dryden — should design the costumes for 
“Watch Your Step.” 


This was one of Vanity Fair’s recent achievements on the lighter 
side. On its serious side, moreover, Vanity Fair is offering Mr. 
Dillingham—and its other readers—as many practical services as 
any of the magazines that are primarily helpful. 





For instance, if you want to buy or rent a house in the 
country, get a ticket to California, buy a thoroughbred dog, 
or a motor, or do a week’s shopping in New York without 
leaving your home—Vanity Fair will do it all for you, free 
of charge. 


This side of Vanity Fair—the useful, practical side—is responsible 
for its growing circulation, and its remarkable advertising patronage. 
Run through the April number and see how it everywhere meets the 
reader on the ground of serviceability. 


Jr bonds 


Advertising Manager 
449 Fourth Ave. New York 









Read the April summary, page 96 of this Printer’s Ink. 
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